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UNDREDS  of 
thousands  of 
job6  supposedly 
found  for  the 
unemployed  by 
the  Govern< 
merit's  Employment  Service 
have  in  fact  been  “created"  by 
fiddled  figures,  phantom 
placanent  scams  and  double- 
counting at  Jobcentres  across 
the  country. 

■ijEiigpTninjii  nl  "m  uli  i staff 
- -raff  Union  officials  say  pres- 
. sure  to  hit  targets  has  led  to 
widespread  breaches  of  the 
' rules  and  bogus  job  placements 
estimated  at  between  IQ  and  3( 
per  cost  of  the  total  figuru 
The  evidence  of  large-scale 
fake  registrations  under- 
mines government  dafaw  to 
have  helped  millions  into 
work  on  the  day  John  Major 
will  proclaim  another  ex- 
pected sharp  fall  in  the  offi- 
cial dole  figures. 

Jobcentre  staff  in  London, 
East  Anglia,  the  West  Mid- 
lands and  the  Northeast  have 
told  the  Guardian  that  artifi- 
cially inflating  job  placement 
figures  has  become  routine 
under  pressure  from  manag- 
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The  Election, 
our  four-page 
section  with 
the  best 
reports,  the 
most  compre- 
hensive 
analysis  and 
the  best  com- 
mentators. 


“I  said  1 ^ ^ 

thought  i - 

Conser-\lj& 

vatives 

were  here  until  the 
end  of  the  century.  I 
still  have  a feeling 
that  might  be  the 
case,  although  Pd 
love  to  be  proved 
wrong.”  John 
Peel,  Vtoho  com- 
pares himself to 
Dave  Spart,  offers 
hisetection  fore- 
cast, page  8 


ers  at  the  McDonald's  tast- 


ers desperate  to  meet  perfbr- 1 food  chain  in  Croydon  ap- 


mance-relatedpay  targets. 


peared  as  job  placements  at 


Paul  Convery.  director  of  several  different  Jobcentres. 
the  Unemployment  Unit  inde-  Tom  Taylor,  vice-chairman 
pendent  pressure  group,  de-  of  the  employment  service 
scribed  the  scams  as  “target  section,  of  the  Civil  And  Pub- 
culture  gone  mad.  Jobcentres  lie  Services  Association 
are  being  forced  to  put  their  (CPSA)  — the  union  repre- 
efforts into  creating  imagi-  senting  most  Jobcentre  staff 
nary  figures  to  hit  their  tar-  — sakl  yesterday  he  knew  of 
gets  rather  than  helping  the  large-scale  duplicate  claims  of 


unemployed  back  Into  work.” 
A variety  of  methods  is 


placements  in  London  based 
on  the  recruitment  records  of 


reported  to  have  been,  used  to  I a big  public  sector  employer. 


boost  the  numbers  recorded 
as  having  betel  found  work. 


Other  scams  are  more 
imaginative.  In  one  West  Mid- 


One  is  to  register  a placing  — lands  Jobcentre,  a staff  mem- 
by  entering  a P against  an  uiv  ber  who  played  In  a band  was 
employed  person’s  name  — registered  as  having  filled  -a 
alter  the  individual  has  in-  job  vacancy  every  time  he 


quired  after  a vacancy. 

Another  is  to  enter  all  the 
names  of  workers  taken  on  by 


played  a gig.  In  another  case 
unemployed  claimants  were 
registered  as  new  job  place- 


particular  local  firms  as  hav-  ments  every  time  they  were 
ing  been  found  work  through  sent  to  police  identification 
the  Jobcentre.  In  one  case  in  line-ups. 
south  London,  new  job  start-  Last  year.  Gillian  Shep- 


ttons”  about  the  massaging  of 
jobs  figures  at  three  north 
London  Jobcentres.  It  is 
understood  that  further  in- 
vestigations are  being  con- 
ducted into  alleged  scams  in 
Stevenage,  Bedfordshire,  and 
south  London. 

Union  officials  have  repeat- 
edly raised  concerns  about 
pressures  on  Jobcentre  staff  to 
cook  file  figures  but  have  been 
rebuffed  by  management 

John  Prescott,  Labour's 
deputy  leader,  said  lastnlghfc 
“For  18  years  the  Tories  have 
firirtigrf  the  unemployment  fig- 
ures by  minions.  Now 1 the 
Government  appears  to  be  in- 
volved in  pressurising  civil 
servants  to  inflate  job  cre- 
ation figures,  which  borders 
on  a criminal  act  This  is  a 
cruel  fraud  on  people’s  desire 
to  get  a job.” 

Facte  that  fofl  to  fR  tba 
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Baby  James  Austin  tackles  a Labour  leaflet  yesterday  during  a Blair  visit  to  Crawley,  West  Sussex  photograph:  sean  dempsey 


Labour  lead  up,  Tories  slip,  Ashdown  profits 
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Martin  Kettle 

THE  Liberal  Democrats 
have  scored  their  best  rat- 
ing of  the  general  election 
campaign,  jumping  4*  points 
in  a week  and  reversing  the 
Conservative  recovery  since 
March,  accord  tug  to  the  latest 
GuartUan/ICM  poDL  Labour's 
lead  over  the  Conservatives 
has  increased  by  2 points, 
reversing  last  week's  fall. 

However,  a week  of  sus- 
tained Conservative  attacks 
has  damaged  Tony  Blair's 
personal  ratings,  which  have 
fallen  S points  since  last 
week,  to  the  benefit  of  the  Lib- 


eral Democrat  leader,  Paddy 
Ashdown. 

The  adjusted  party  ratings 
show  Labour  on  45  per  cent 
(down  1 from  last  week).  Con- 
servatives 31  (down  3),  Lib- 
eral Democrats  19  (up  4)  and 
others  5 points  (no  change). 

Mr  Blair’s  ratings  as  best 
prime  minister  have  follen 
from  40  per  cent  a week  ago  to 
35  per  cent  today. 

John  Major  is  down  l point 
from  29  to  28  .But  Paddy  Ash- 
down has  jumped  from  17  to 
22  per  cent 

Today's  poll  gives  the  Lib- 
eral Democrats  their  best  rat- 
ing with  ICM  since  August 
1996. 


Dog  days  for  Labour:  ‘The  rhetorical  equivalent  of  Winalot’ 


Mark  Lawson  on  a bizarre  party 
political  broadcast  featuring  Fitz 


■ AST  night,  Tony  Blair  be- 

I came  the  second  palitl- 

L—cian  in  history  to  employ 
a dog  to  try  to  convince  foe 
electorate  that  he  was  ■ 
trustworthy. 

The  first  was  Richard .. 
Nixon,  who  told  viewers  a 
story  of  a poppy  called  Check- 
ers who:  scandal  threatened 
; his  position  as  Eisenhower’s 
vice-president  Blair— in  one 
ofthe  strangest  political  tele- 
vision broadcasts  ever — com- 
pared Britain  to  abuBdog. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  five- 
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Starring  role  for 
Fitz  the  bulldog 


minute  broadcast,  the  bulldog 
— seen  in  black  and  white  and 
held  tightly  an  the  leash  by  a 
sinister  leather-gloved  figure 
—was  hangdog.  It  looked  like 
' a dog  that  had  had  its  day. 
However,  as  Mr  Blair  gave  an 
interview  about  his  political 
belMs.  cutaways  established 
that  the  hound  was 
recovering. 

*Td  like  to  get  the  tax  bur- 
den down,”  said  the  Labour 
leader.  He  emphasised  fixe 
1 final  word  and  the  dog  raised 
an  eye.  It  was  probably  the 


first  time  a dog  had  ever 
looked  happy  at  the  word 
“down!”.  When  Blair  repeated 
his  most  tamous  sound  bite — 
“Tough  on  crime,  tough  on  the 
causes  of  crime” — the  doe 
began  to  pull  on  its  leash.  Per- 
haps it  was  itching  to  attack 
some  burglars.  "lam  a British 

patriot!"  declared  Blair.  “And 

I want  the  best  out  of  Europe 

for  Britain.”  This  kind  of 
thing  was  dearly  the  rhetori- 
cal equivalent  afWInalot  and 
the  dog  broke  its  leash  and 
bound  free  across  English 
countryside. 

- Previous  Labour  cam- 
paigns have  won  advertising 
awards  bnt  lost  elections.  This 

hlaarra  fflm  mnflrmpri  that 


| the  party  is  deliberately  at- 
| tempting  the  reverse  in  1997. 

Blair,  in  interview,  was  shot 
mainly  from  above  so  that  he 
resembled  a boy  staring  up  at 
his  headmaster  a bizarre  deci- 
sion when  the  candidate’s  cal- 
lowness is  an  issue. 

But,  in  content,  the  ad  is 
classic  New  Labour.  It  is  ideo- 
logically transvestite,  deliber- 
ately wearing  an  image  — the 
British  bulldog — tradition- 
ally associated  with  the  Right 
and.  it  must  be  said,  the  ex- 
treme Right  The  film  also  bor- 
rows closely  from  the  Clinton 
campaign  cf 1992  in  its  careftil 
negotiation  of  the  patriotism 
question. 

Even  so,  the  use  of  the  bull- 


dog metaphor  seems  risky,  if 
viewers  start  to  follow  it 
through.  Does  New  Labour 
really  believe  that  the  central 
problem  of  the  last  18  years 
was  that  Britain  and  British 
patriotism  were  kept  on  too 
tight  a leash  by  the  Tories? 
Surely,  from  the  Falklandsto 
privatisation  to  the  money 
markets,  they  let  the  beast  run. 

In  feet,  without  changing  a 
frame,  the  bulldog  sequence 
could  have  been  employed 
without  difficulty  in  any  of 
Margaret  Thatcher's  cam- 
paigns. New  Labour  may  take 
fhlg as  a compliment 
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An  appeal  from  Tony  Blair 


If  you  support 
Labour, 
support 
our 

campaign 
to  win 


Make  a donation  of  £20  today 

CAU  0990 
NOW  ' 300  900 

'•1  I S.  Please  quote  ref  CL12 

Please  have  your  credit  card  to  hand  when  you  call. 

(Xtownai  can  ram  appftt  Cate  should  cost  no  mom  won  lOp  per  nfeuta.) 


| Yes,  1 want  to  help  Labour  win  the  General  Election 

| IteKfoMjadookfoaofr  CL12 

J D£20  D£30 

1 \J£AO  Other  £ 


Name 


Address 


MD  FQ 


1 wish  topary  by: 

Chequs/postel  order  made  payable  to:  The  Labour  Party*  Q 

visa  □ Access  □ Switch  □ km*  No, Delta  G 

Card  number: 

n~m  m~n  n~m  m~n  pup 

Expiry  Date  I / I 
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Muslim  pilgrims  burned  and  trampled  to  death  as  strong  winds  fan  flames  through 

Hundreds  feared  dead 


EdVufUamy  and 
LeslEa  Ptommflr, 
andAPIn  Mena, 
Sawfia  Arabia 


UNDREDS  of 
people  were 
burned  alive  or 
trampled  to  death 
as  fire  surged 
through  an  encampment  of 
Muslim  pilgrims  outside  their 
holy  city  of  Mecca  yesterday. 

The  pilgrims  were  among 
g million  people  taking  part 
in  the  HaJ  — a sacred  ritual 
pilgrimage  to  Islam’s  holiest 
shrine.  In  Saudi  Arabia. 

Witnesses  said  that  many  of 
the  dead  were  incinerated  by 
gusts  of  flame,  while  others 
were  trampled  to  death  dur- 
ing a terrible  stamede  as 
people  tried  to  flee  the  in- 
ferno. 

Reporters  working  for  a 
local  Saudi  newspaper  said  at 


least  300  people  had  died, 
most  of  them  trampled.  An- 
other 800  people  were  repor- 
tedly injured. 

The  fire  left  hundreds  of 
thousands  stranded,  -strewn 
out  across  the  plains  of  Mena, 
outside  Mecca,  after  Up  to 
70,000  tents  were  burned. 

There  were  also  reports  last 
night  of  a second  fire  at  an 
Iranian  pilgrims'  encamp- 
ment 12  tnilas  south-east  of 
rnena,  but  no  details  were 
available  on  casualties.  The 
dead  from  the  main  blaze 
were  mostly  Indians,  Paki- 
stanis and  Bangladeshis.-  Last 
night  the  official  toll  was  put 
at  181. 

The  Indian  deputy  chief  of 
mission  in  Riyadh,  George 
Joseph,  said  many  families 
were  separated  while  making 
their  way  to  Mena,  making  it 
difficult  to  determine  an  exact 
number  of  casualties.  Arif  Ka- 
mal,  Pakistan’s  consul  gen- 


Pilgrimage  disasters 


MAY  1994: 270  pilgrims, 
mainly  Indonesians,  killed 
in  a stampede  in  Mecca  as 
worshippers  surged  toward 
a cavern  for  the  ritual  of 
“stoning:  the  devil”. 


slans  and  Pakistanis,  killed 
during  stampede  in  a pedes- 
trian tunnel  leading  to  holy 
sites  in  Mecca. 


MARCH  1991: 92  Senega- 
lese soldiers  and  six  Saudi 
airman  killed  when  aircraft 
crashes  while  returning  to 
Kuwait  from  off-season  pit 
grimage  to  Mecca. 


JULY  1987: 402  people 
killed  and  649  wounded  in 
Mecca  when  security  forces 
clash  with  iwminM  demon- 
strating against  the  United 
States. 


Kirtg  Fahd  of  Saudi  Arabia 


JULY  1990:  In  the  worst 
modern-day  HaJ  tragedy, 
1,426 pilgrims,  many  of 
them  Malaysians,  Indone- 


AUGUST 1980:  Pakistani 
airliner  catches  fire 
following  take-off  from  Jed- 
dah, apparently  after  a pas- 
senger lit  a stove  to  brew 
tea.  Crash  landing  Mils  301. 


eral  in  Jeddah,  said  that 
30.000  Pakistani  tents  had 
been  burned. 

The  fire  broke  out  shortly 
after  nam  local  time  in  a 


packed,  sprawling  canvas  have  started  accidently,  but 
city,  where  tents  were  erected  the  flames  were  fanned  by 


very  close  to  one  another  near  strong  winds.  Earlier,  secu- 


one  of  the  holy  sites. 


rtty  forces  had  thrown  up  a 


The  blaze  Is  believed  to  | cordon  around  Mena,  closing 


off  the  town  to  new  arrivals  to 
prevent  further 

overcrowding. 

One  regional  news  agency 
said  that  witnesses  reported 
hearing  explosions  of  gas  cyl- 
inders, used  by  the  pilgrims 

forcoddng. 

Once  the  fire  had' -started, 
“the  harsh  sun  and  gusty  do-, 
sect  wind  soon  fanned  the 
flames  and  it  spread.  Men 
panicked  and  ran  in  every  di- 
rection,” said  an  Indian  pil- 
grim, who  gave  his  name  only 
as  Irfan. 

A grisly  clean-up  operation 
went  into  action  once  the 
flames  were  finally  quelled, 
after  several  hours.  .Relief 
workers  swept  away  the 
charred  remains  of  hundreds 
of  mattresses  and  burned 
pages  of  the  Koran,  Mam's 
holy  boot 

The  pilgrims  were  due  to 
congregate  on  the  arid  plains 
of  Mount  Arafat  this  morn- 


ing, where  they  were  to  stand 
together  In  prayer  at  dawn  to 
fulfil  the  rites  of  the  annual 
pilgrimage  that  is  a corner- 
stone cf  their  faith.  Every 
able-bodied  Muslim  who  can 
aflbrd  tt  must  perform  the  Hsj 
onceinalifetime. 

Mr  Joseph  said  pilgrims 
who  had  survived  the  fire 
were  being  evacuated 1 from 
the  plain  at  Mena  and  moving 
back  towards  Mecca. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  spent 
more  than  £io  billion  expand- 
ing Hal  altos  and  faculties  in 
Mecca  but  overcrowding 
remains  the  biggest  potential 
Hangar  at  the  main  annual 
pilgrimage. 

Thousands  of  policeman  are 
deployed,  helicopters  circle 
overhead  and  cameras  on 
ipato  roads,  bridges. and  tun- 
nels monitor  the  movements 
of  the  huge  mass  that  des- 
cends on.  the  holy  sites.  The 
number  of  pilgrims  Is  also 


limited,  with  an  annual  allo- 
cation of  HaJ  places. 

.But  with  a pilgrimage  that 
has  bear  — even  since  an- 
cient times — almost  as  much 
a shopping  spree  as  a rite  of 
religious  observance,  .the 
pressure  is  always  on  the 
Saudis  to  admit  as  many  pQ- 
grtrns  as  possible.  Similar 
pressure  comes  from  the 
Saudi  business  class.  . 

Roads  and  pedestrian  sub- 
ways are  thronged,  and  in 
vast  tent  encampments  the 
cooking  fires  of  the  lowlier 
visitors  have  long  been  a di- 
saster waiting  to  Ignite.  - 

Saudi  officials  have  repeat- 
edly appealed  to  pilgrims  to 
abide  by  security  instruc- 
tions, especially  in  usually 
congested  areas,  since ' the 
worst  HhJ  tragedy  in  1990, 
when  1,426  people  were 
crushed  to  death  in  a pedes- 
trian underpass,  leading  to 
holy  sites. 


I was  not 
unruly  or 
slow.  I 
was  just  an 
average 
punching 
bag for a 
band  of 
unpolished 
pedagogues 
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Christian  Brothers’  head 
apologises  for  past  abuse 


Peter  Lennon  on  his 
punishing  schooldays 


EVERY  day  I came  home 
from  school  my  parents 


Bfimn  school  my  parents 
would  ask:  “How  many 
biffa  did  you  get  today?” 

It  was  the  1940s  and  I was 
going  to  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated Christian  Brothers' 
schools  In  Ireland,  Dublin’s 
Synge  Street.  I was  not  an 
unruly  pupil,  nor  was  I 
slow  to  leam.  I was  Just 
your  average  punching  bag 
for  Edmund  Ignatius  Rice’s 
band  of  unpolished 
pedagogues. 

Physical  collision  was 
their  preferred  method  of 
terrifying  knowledge  into 
you.  The  entire  nation  ac- 
cepted this  behaviour  and 
when  it  occasionally  got 
out  of  hand  the  explanation 
was  that  the  poor  men  (not 
the  unfortunate  victim) 
“didn’t  have  the  consola- 
tion of  the  Mass’*  and  they 
were  exonerated. 

People  were  more  dis- 
creet about  the  fact  that 
neither  did  they  have  the 
consolation  of  a concubine. 

1 got  a hot  tip  on  my  first 
day:  a kid  told  me  to  learn 
how  to  spell  “ecclesiasti- 
cal” and  rd  be  well  In.  De- 
spite the  fright  of  a first 
public  performance  I stood 
up  and  spelt  out  eccleesasti- 
cal  (getting  only  three  biffa) 
and  I have  never  had  trou- 
ble with  the  word  since. 

The  routine  instrument 
of  punishment  was  “the 
leather”,  a stocky  object 
about  eight  inches  tong, 
made  of  four  or  five  layers 
of  tightly  stitched  leathers. 
When  it  became  flabby 
through  use  they  would 
stitch  in  coins  to  harden 
the  tip. 

You  would  stand  out  in 
front  of  the  class,  the 
brother  swinging  his  fist 
high,  skirts  and  sleeves  fly- 
ing like  Mandrake  the  Ma- 
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David  SHarrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 


THE  leader  of  an  Irish 
religious  teaching' 
order  yesterday  be- 
came the  latest  Catho- 
lic functionary  to  apologise 
for  any  physical  and  sexual 
abuse  its  members  may  have 

inflicted 

Brother  Edmund  Garvey, 
the  rangrpsstonfll  leader  of 
the  Christian  Brothers,  a 
teaching  order  of  professed 
celibates 'who  do  not  have  the 
rank  of  priesthood,  made  the 
apology  while  being  made  a 
freeman  of  his  home  town  of 
Drogheda,  Comity  Louth. 

He  told  the  ceremony: 
"People  have  had  negative  ex- 
periences with  the  Christian 


'For  those  who  did 
have  hurtful 
experiences  I 
apologise.  All  1 can 
doisaskfor 
forgiveness’ 
Edmund  Garvey,  loft 


The  brothers  were 
very  tough  and 
almost  every  day  we 
were  all  beaten 
fairly  hard.  I ' 
dreaded  school’ 

Gay  Byrne,  right 


Brothers  and  schools  In  the 

rt-J  cannot  deny  that,-  nor  m&ny  cf  whom  remember  the  j got  good  jobs  In  the  civil  ser-  [ imbued  with  republicanism. 


I want  to. 

“For  those  who  did  have 


anti-British  ethos  thefrffeach-  vice.  They  worked  in  appall- 1 They  are  now  a dwindling 


ers  strivedto  fnculcatelEvery  lng  circumstances. 


band  of  fewer  than  600 


hurtful  experiences  I apolo-  Hanna  Fail  prime  minister  Gerry  Adams, . the  Sinn  middle-aged  and  elderly 


gfse  and  ask  forgiveness.  AD.  I from  Ramon  de  Valera  to  Al-  Fein  president,  also  attended  brothers.  Over  a six-year 


can  do  is  ask  for  forgiveness.”  bert  Reynolds  has  been  a a brothers  school  In  Belfast,  period  they  have  had  only  one 


The  Christian  Brothers,  Christian  Brothers  pupIL 


as  did  Ms  colleague,  Martin  recruit 


whose  founder,  Edmund  Igna- 1 Gay  Byrne,  Ireland’s  most  McGuinness,  in  Derry. 


tins  Rice,  was  beatified  last  famous  media  personality,  ad-  Edmund  Ignatius  Rice  a 


Last  year  5,000  Irish  people, 
including  cabinet  ministers 


year,  are  the  latest  in  a line  of  mite  his  years  with  the  Chris-  Waterford  merchant  founded  and  senior  opposition  politi- 
Zrish  Catholic  organisations  tian  Brothers  In  Dublin  were  the  brothers  in  1802.  The  dans,  attended  the  beatlflca- 


to  admit  wrongdoing. 

The  Catholic  hierarchy's 


organisation  was  credited  tian  ceremony  in  Rome  of  Ed- 


’The  brothers  were  very  with  helping  to  build  the  mund  Rice,  the  major  step 


retreat  was  first  signalled  by  tough  and  almost  every  day  foundations  of  the  Irish  edu-  towards  being  declared  a 
the  news  four  years  ago  that  we  were  "all  beaten  fairly  cational  system.  After  inde-  .saint  People  have  been  col- 

pendence,  it  was  one  of  the  Lecting  testimonies  for  his  be- 


the  Bishop  of  Galway,  Eamon  hard.  1 dreaded  schooL1 


Casey,  had  a teenage  son.  But  Mr  Byrne  also  recog-  religions  forces  to  which  atificatton  since  19X1,  and  his 


Since  then  the  church  has  nises  that  for  the  vast  major- 
been  besieged  with  aHega-  ity  of  Irish  boys  there  would  I cated  the  responsibility  of  I launched  in  1961.  In  1993  Pope 
tlons  that  it  has  attempted  to  not  have  been  second  level  [ providing  education,  leaving  I John  Paul  n declared  him 


successive  governments  abdi-  “cause" 


officially 


cover  up.  incidents  of  sex  education  without  them.  "The  it  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  a 
abuse  by  its  priests,  as  well  as  main  objective  of  the  brothers  notoriously  repressive  force. 
c-iairny  that  nuns  brutalised  was  to  get  us  through  our  The  brothers  style  of  educs 
their  orphan  charges.  exams  and  make  sure  that  we  tian  was  frequently  heavfl 


"venerable"  and  he  now 
requires  only  one  more  mir- 


their  orphan  charges. 

On  RTE  radio  yesterday. 
Brother  Garvey  made  it  clear 
his  apology  specifically 
related  to  such  charges.  “I 
don’t  want  any  ambiguity  to 
be  around  in  the  minds  of 
people  who  have  been  hurt  or 
damaged  by  anything  that  ten 
been  done  in  the  past"  he 
said. 

T will  not  deny  it,  I cannot 
deny  it,  and  I will  not  try  to 
deny  It  But  I need  to  ask  for 
forgiveness.” 

Brother  Garvey  fold  RTE  he 
was  tenting  about  and  dealing 
with  those  occasions  “in 
which  we  are  clearly  exposed 
in  the  media  for  having  exces- 
sively physically  abused,  and 
sometimes  - even  sexually 
abused  children  in  our  care. 

"Obviously,  I cannot  accept 
every  allegation,  that  is 


The  brothers  style  of  educa-  acle  through  intercessions  be- 
tion  was  frequently  heavily  fibre  canonisation. 


gjpian.  Then  you  had  a sen-  Tapestry  of  Edmund  Ignatius  Rice  at  St  Peter’s  Basilica  in  Rome  during  his  beatification  reported  or  made.  But  I do  be- 


satton  on  your  palm  of 
being  stung  by  a dozen 
bees. 

More  dreaded  was  the 
pointer.  A long  polished 


The  beatings  went  on  | ers  were  known  “messers”.  I third  time,  he  was  bit  of  a 


from  the  age  of  about  seven  One  came 
to  13.  The  reason  it  stopped  publicly, 
at  13  was  tactical:  by  14,  He  was  or 


cropper  simpleton.  Standing  half 


lleve  every  allegation  has  to 
be  folly  investigated." 

He  highlighted  "harshness. 


. . He  was  one  of  those  in-  the  stooping,  fawning 

wooden  stick,  thick  at  one  boys  were  big;  broad,  mas-  gratia  ting  creatures  with  brother  he  suddenly  roared 
end,  pointed  at  the  other,  cular  and  bolshie,  and  an  oily  benevolence  who  out:  “Jaysus,  he’s  got  me  be 


hidden  by  the  desk  beside  difficulty,,  at  times  cruelty” 
the  stooping,  fawning  that  had  been  experienced  by 


this  would  be  brought  stories  of  a heroic  adoles-  liked  to  make  boys  who  did  the  boIUcks.” 


down  on  your  fingers  with  cent  finally  flooring  a not  know  their  lessons 


crack  that  shot  agony  Christian  Brother  were  un-  stand  with  him  at  his  desk 


from  skull  to  heeL 

When  yon  were  not  being 


doubtedly  behind  the  sad-  and,  cooing  reproaches. 


The  unfortunate  man  had 
a nervous  breakdown.  I 
can't  say  I wish  for  Ed- 


beaten  you  witnessed  ritual  I ship  in  senior  school. 


den  man-to-man  relation-  and  would  put  his  hand  up  mund  Ignatius  Rice's  band 


beatings.  For  some  time  1 1 A day  school,  there  were 


your  short  trousers. 

One  day  he  chose  the 


of  terrorists  a fate  worse 
than  that  which,  by  now. 


men,  women  and  rihfldran  “I 

am  sorry  to  say  that  at  times, 
with  some  of  our  men.  we 
reflected  some  of  that  harsh- 
ness and  cruelty  only  too  ade- 
quately. I believe  all  I can  do 
is  ask  for  forgiveness.” 

Stories  of  the  brutality  of 
the  brothers'  schools  are  to- 


wns In  a room  with  three  no  instances  of  serious  sex-  wrong  boy.  A big  lad,  re-  has  no  doubt  befallen  many  } gion.  and  have  toft  their  mark 


classes  of  30  pupils  each.  [ ual  abuse,  but  some  teach- | doing  his  year  for  about  the  | of  them:  oblivion. 


on  generations  of  Irishmen, 


Strange  echoes  in  meeting  at  a far  meridian 


First  night 


Michael  Billington 


Tom  and  Clem 

Akfwych 


STEPHEN  Churchett's 
Tom  and  Clem  is  a “what 
IT*  play.  It  posits  the  idea 
of  a meeting  between  the  prag- 
matic Labour  prime  minister, 
Clement  Attlee,  and  the  gay 
leftwing  journalist  MP,  Tom 
Driberg,  at  the  1945  Potsdam 
conference. 

Out  of  that  It  weaves  an 


entertaining  drama  about  the 
perennial  conflict  between 
cautious  compromise  and  fe- 
rocious certainty. 

Charchett,  whose  first  fUJJ.- 
length  play  this  is,  success- 
fully connects  the  parochial 
and  the  global-  At  Potsdam  the 
second  world  war  victors  are 
dividing  up  the  map  in  a way 
that  would  ensure  the  onset  of 
the  Cold  War. 

Meanwhile,  Attlee  and  Drl- 
berg,  in  the  wake  cf  Labour's 
landslide  election  victory  at 
home,  define  differing  atti- 
tudes to  socialism  that  would 
split  the  left  for  much  erf  the 
next  half-century. 

It  is  pretty  clear  where 


Churchett’s  sympathies  lie. 
He  tries  hard  to  be  fairto  Att- 
lee, who  is  seen  as  a man  of 
laconic  wit.  instinctive  gen- 
erosity and  carefully  con- 
trolled passion.  But  it  Is  Dri- 
berg  who  obviously  engages 
the  author’s  imagination.  He 
combines  a buccaneering  sex- 
uality—not  least  In  his  at- 
tempted seduction  of  a young 
Red  Army  captain —with  a 
visionary  socialism  and  a 
capacity  to  speak  directly 
from  foe  heart,  as  evidenced 
by  the  moving  account  ofBu- 
chenwald  he  puts  through  to 
the  copytaker  at  Reynold’s 
News. 

But  while  Churchett’s  play 


pins  down  a genuine  divide.  It 
is  slightly  unbalanced  by  its 
endorsement  of  the  cavalier 
Tom  over  the  puritan  Clem.  It 
was,  after  aEL  the  latter,  who 
gave  us  the  welfare  state,  pub- 
lic  ownership  of  Industry,  and 
fUH  employment:  from  the 
vantage  point  of  today,  an. 
heroic  achievement 

What  Is  rare,  however.  Is 
finding  such  matters  even  dis- 
cussed In  a modem  West  End 
play.  And,  in  Richard  Wilson's 
elegantly  staged  production, 
the  arguments  are  projected 
with  great  force  by  the  two 
leading  actors. 

Michael  Gambon’s  beguil- 
ing Drlberg  is  a man  who 


adopts  a mack  of  skittish  fri- 
volity to  hide  his  genuine 

Mandat  principles  and  pain  at 
the  horrors  he  has  recently 
witnessed  And  Alec 
McCowen  is  brilliantly  dapper 
and  precise  as  an  Attlee  who 
wants  to  create  a very  English 
revolution  without  tears. 

Churchett’s  play  manages 
to  amuse  and  delight  while 
dealing  with  something  eter- 
naUyimportant  the  battle  be- 
tween political  realism  and 
ideali^  that  is  likely  to  resur- 
face wifo  renewed  venom,  in 
the  event  of  a Labour  victory, 
after  May  1. 

This  review  appeared  in 
some  editions  yesterday. 
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Now  Micro- Rent  have  reduced  the  price  of  a Macintosh 
Fefonna,  it’s  even  easier  to  make  your  dreams  a reality.  From 
just  £1,299  fine  VAT),*  it’s  a readjKomse,  plug-in 
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This  girl  is  news. 
It  is  fantastic  that 
the  French 
fashion  houses 
have  got  their 
eyes  on  London.’ 

Lisa  Armstrong,  fashion 
features  director  at 
Vogue 

Who  is  she?  What 
has  she  done?  She 
is  very  young.’ 

Luisa  Beccaria,  Italian 
designer  who  was 
considered  for  the  job 


‘Talent  has  no  age 
and  I am  delighted 
by  her  charm  and 
attitude.’ 

Mounir  Moufarrige, 
president  of  Chloe 

‘She  was  a very 
hard-working.girl 
but  I would  say 
that  she  did  not 
really  stand  out  in 
heryear.’ 

Wendy  Dagworthy, 
course  director  at  Central 
St  Martin’s  coliege 


Stella  McCartney:  inspired  by  her  mother’s  Chloe  dresses 

Beatle’s 


NEWS  3 

Pressure  to 
prosecute 
over  tanker 
oil  spillage 


Paul  Brown 

Envfa-omtMMit  Correspondent 


THE  Environment 

Agency  has  gathered 
evidence  to  mount  a 
prosecution  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transport  and 
the  Mflford  Haven  Port  Au- 
thority for  their  alleged  mis- 
handling of  the  Sea  Empress 
tanker  Hisnstpr  last  year. 

The  agency's  board  will 
meet  next  month  to  decide 
whether  to  launch  the  prose- 
cution. and  has  formally 
asked  Friends  of  the  Earth  to 
delay  its  planned  private 
prosecution  until  then. 

If  the  agency  goes  ahead,  it 
would  be  the  first  time  that  a 
government  department  has 
been  prosecuted  by  a quango 
for  allegedly  breaking  the 
law.  and  would  confirm  the 
agency’s  status  as  an  indepen- 
dent body  charged  with  pro- 
tection of  the  environment. 

It  is  alleged  that  much  of 
the  damage  caused  by  the 
72,000  tonnes  of  oil  spilled 
from  the  tanker  grounded  at 
Milford  Haven  in  South 
Wales  could  have  been 
avoided  if  the  salvage  opera- 
tion had  been  properly 

hanrtlort 

Thousands  of  seabirds  died, 
the  shellfish  industry  was 
suspended,  and  38  sites  oT 
special  scientific  interest 
were  contaminated. 

The  department  has  overall 
control  in  this  kind  of  disas- 
ter. Its  detractors  claim  that 
officials  and  ministers  had 
powers  to  intervene,  and 
either  failed  to  take  or  de- 
layed taking  decisions  neces- 
sary to  avert  the  disaster. 

FoE  threatened  two  months 
ago  to  prosecute  because  it 
believed  the  agency  was  drag- 
ging its  feet  The  agency  has 
attracted  criticism  from 
green  groups  because  it  ap- 
pears less  aggressive  than  its 
predecessor,  the  National  Riv- 
ers Authority. 

Normally  decisions  on  pros- 
ecutions by  the  agency  would 
not  be  referred  to  the  foil 
board  for  discussion,  bat  this 
case  would  be  very  sensitive 
politically. 

FOE  is  convinced  that  the 
agency  has  gathered  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  prosecute 
the  department  While  the 
agency  might  be  reluctant  to 
become  the  watchdog  that 

I bites  the  government  respon- 
sible for  providing  its  grant  I 


hit 


in 


The  Stella  McCartney  style  that  helped  her  heat  off  40  rivals  to  capture  the  top  job  at  Chloe 


to  duck  the  issue  and  have 
FoE  bring  a successful  pri- 
vate prosecution  would  dam- 
age the  agency's  public  stand- 
ing — especially  among  the 
ordinary  people  it  was  set  up 
to  protect 

There  are  other  possible 
defendants:  those  in  charge  of 
the  vessel  at  the  time  of 
grounding:  all  those  involved 
In  the  chain  of  command  in- 
cluding the  owners  of  the  ves- 
sel and  the  oil,  and  the  port 
authority,  in  fart,  all  those  in- 
volved In  the  botched  five-day 
salvage  operation  that  failed 
to  refloat  the  tanker. 

Yesterday.  FoE's  cam- 
paigns director,  Tony  Juni- 
per, said:  “The  agency  has 
moved  considerably  since 
February  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  whom  it 
prosecutes. 

“If  FoE  considers  that  any- 


‘tf  the  agency  won’t 
take  on  potential 
defendants,  we 
stand  ready  to  do 
the  job  ourselves’ 


one  has  wrongly  been  left  out 
of  the  frame,  we  will  ensure 
that  everyone  who  should  be 
held  responsible  will  be. 

“If  the  agency's  board 
decides  for  political  reasons 
not  to  take  on  potential  defen- 
dants wbo  may  properly  bear 
criminal  responsibility  for 
this  ecological  disaster,  then 
we  stand  ready  to  do  the  job 
ourselves." 

In  a letter  to  FoE,  the  agen- 
cy’s director  of  legal  services, 
Ric  Navarro,  requested  that 
any  private  prosecution  be 
delayed  until  June.  “If  the 
board  decides  to  proceed  In 
principle  at  that  [May  13] 
meeting,  we  will  ensure  that 
the  agency  is  in  a position  to 
make  a final  derision  on  the 
detail  of  the  prosecution  by 
the  end  of  June. 

“It  by  then,  a decision  has 
been  made  to  prosecute,  we 
will  initiate  proceedings  as 
soon  as  practical  thereafter." 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
agency  said  yesterday  that 
counsel’s  opinion  was  still 
being  sought  about  whom 
charges  could  be  laid  against 
No  final  decisions  had  been 
taken. 


Kate  Watson-Smyth 


THE  world  of  fashion 
was  being  unchar- 
acteristically 
charming  yester- 
day when  greeted 
with  the  announcement 
that  the  relatively  un- 
known designer  Stella 
McCartney,  daughter  of  Sir 
Paul,  is  to  take  over  from 
Karl  Lagerfeld  as  chief  de- 
signer at  the  Paris-based 
House  of  Chloe. 

Until  yesterday  Miss 
McCartney,  aged  25.  was 
better-known  in  the  gossip 
columns  as  a friend  of 
Patsy  Kensit  and  Liam  Gal- 
lagher and  for  hanging  out 
with  her  supermodel 
friends  Kate  Moss  and 
Naomi  Campbell. 

She  graduated  from  the 
Central  St  Martin's  College 
of  Art  and  Design  only  18 
months  ago  and  has  never 
put  on  a Mg  catwalk  fash- 
ion show,  unlike  Britain’s 
other-  famous  fashion  ex- 
ports. John  Galliano  at 
Dior  and  Alexander 
McQueen  at  Givenchy. 

Miss  McCartney  will  be 
the  youngest  chief  designer 
taken  on  by  Chloe  — and 


the  first  who  has  been  un- 
known. Its  house  style  cen- 
tres on  fluid  slip  dresses  in 
faded  prints,  similar  to 
those  that  Miss  McCartney 
has  designed  for  her  own 
collections. 

Even  the  French,  who 
could  be  forgiven  for  think- 
ing that  their  own  talent 
was  being  pushed  out.  were 
generous  in  their  praise  of 
their  newest  and  rawest 
recruit . 

Jacques  Moodier,  presi- 
dent of  the  Federation  de  la 
Couture,  said  he  knew 
nothing*  about  Miss 
McCartney’s  work  but  was  I 
delighted  that  she  was  mov- 
ing to  Paris. 

“We  have  never  been  na- 
tionalistic about  fashion,” 
he  said-  “We  understand 
that  talent  is  truly  interna- 
tional and  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  Paris 
remains  the  centre  of  the 
fashion  world.” 

Others  delicately  pro- 
fessed shock  that  Miss 
McCartney  had  been  given 
such  a high  profile 
position. 

Lisa  Armstrong,  fashion 
features  director  at  Vogue, 
said  with  coy  understate- 
ment that  it  was  fantastic 


that  someone  who  is  “not 
that  well  known”  should 
have  landed  the  job.  “It 
really  is  wonderful  that  the 
French  have  realised  that 
we  have  a lot  of  talent  over 
here.and  they  are  coming 
over  to  get  it.” 

Miss  McCartney’s  former 
tutor  at  college,  Wendy 
Dagworthy,  commented:  “I 
am  extremely  pleased  for 
her  and  it  Is  wonderful  for 
us  but  I was  very  surprised 
when  I heard,”  she  said.  “I 
| remember  her  as  a pleasant 
girl  but  she  didn’t  really 
stand  out  among  the  other 
students.” 

Miss  McCartney  left 
school  when  she  was.15  and 
moved  to  Paris  where  she 
worked  for  Christian  La- 
croix- on  his  first  couture 
collection. 

She  has  said  that  that  ex- 
perience and  the  sight  of 
her  mother’s  collection  of 
1960s  and  1970s  Chloe 
dresses  inspired  her  to 
work  in  fashion. 

Mounir  Moufarrige,  pres- 
ident of  Chloe,  said  Miss 
McCartney  was  exactly 
right  and  vigorously  de- 
fended his  choice  of  such  a 
young  designer. 

“Talent  has  no  age,”  he 


said.  “When  I saw  her  first 
collection  I was  immedi- 
ately struck  by  her  light- 
ness and  talent” 

Mr  Monflarige  said  she 
beat  40  other  designers 
vying  for  the  position.  “We 
are  very  happy  about  It  — it 
is  a nice  marriage  and  I am 
delighted  by  her  charm  and 
attitude.” 

Miss  McCartney,  who 
will  close  her  other  lines  in 
order;  to  work  exclusively 
for  Chloe,  said:  “As  for  as  I 
am  concerned,  Stella 
McCartney  is  Chloe  now.” 

Her  farther.  Sir  Paul,  said: 
“We  are  all  very  proud  of 
her.  It  is  a big  job  but  I am 
sure  she  Is  more  than  equal 
to  the  task.” 

One  note  of  dissent  came 
from  Luisa  Beccaria,  a de- 
signer based  in  Milan,  who 
had  been  considered  for  the 
position.  “Who  is  she?  I 
have  never  heard  of  her,” 
she  said  yesterday. 

Miss  McCartney’s  first 
collection  will  be  shown  in 
October  for  spring/ summer 
1998  and  she  will  no  doubt 
have  the  pick  of  super- 
models  — a far  cry  from  her 
first  collection  when  Naomi 
Campbell  and  Kate  Moss 
helped  out  as  a favour. 
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Abbey  National  Bank  Account  so  T>r  newchoqi 

refreshing.  You  can  open  an  Abbey 
National  Bank  Account  from  the 
comfort  of  your  own  home.  Simply 
call  Abbey  National  Direct  free  of 
charge  on  0500  200  500  ousting 
reference  A5118/12.  Alternatively 
rf  you  would  like  more  Information  ~ ,r=>a>ra>  » =».=, 

simply  call  Into  your  local  branch. 
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Actor  Sidney  Poitier  casts  himself  in  new  role  as  envoy  to  Japan 


Poitier:  will  take  up  post  at 
Imperial  Palace  ceremony 


Martin  WaBcer 
In  Washington 

THE  first  black  Hollywood 

I star  to  win  an  Oscar.  Sid- 
ney Poitier,  has  a new  role  as 
a part-time  diplomat  after 
being  named  non-resident 
ambassador  to  Tokyo,  repre- 
senting the  Bahamas. 

The  actor  has  specialised  in 
parts  which  showed  him  win- 
ning over  doubters  in  hostile 
environments. 

He  won  the  confidence  of  a 
group  of  nuns  in  his  Oscar- 
winning  role  in  Lilies  of  the 
Field.  As  a New  Tort:  detec- 
tive in  In  the  Heat  of  the 
Night  he  charmed  a racist 
southern  cop. 


Now  he  faces  a real-life  test 
in  a country  he  has  visited 
only  twice. 

But  Just  as  Hollywood 
warmed  to  a conventionally 
handsome  man  who  hap- 
pened to  be  black,  and  who 
'won  over  tbe  suspicious 
Gather  of  his  white  girlfriend 
in  Guess  Who's  Coming  to 
Dinner,  he  will  hope  Japan — 
a country  sometimes  accused 
of  racism  towards  non- Japa- 
nese — finds  him  a worthy 
ambassador. 

Bom  in  Florida  in  1927  to 
. poor  tomato  growers  from  Cat 
Matitl  in  the  Bahamas,  Poi- 
tter  holds  dual  United  States 
and  Bahamian  citizenship. 
After  serving  in  the  US  army, 
be  made  his  name  in  the 


American  Negro  Theatre.  His 
career  took  off  in  a Hollywood 
that  needed  a black  star. 

Poitier  became  a symbol  of 
multi-racial  ism  in  the  civil 
rights  era,  starring  at  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  inaugural 
gala  in  1961  and  raising  funds 
for  Martin  Luther  King. 

He  will  formally  take  up  the 
post  at  a ceremony  later  this 
summer  presided  over  by  Em- 
peror AJdhito  at  Japan’s  Im- 
perial Palace. 

The  Bahamas  does  not  have 
an  embassy  in  Japan;  its 
Washington  embassy  said 
yesterday  that  “exports  to 
Japan  are  so  minimal  they 
don't  even  show  on  the  statis- 
tics”. But  it  hopes  for  invest- 
ment and  more  tourism. 
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G Nicholas  Coleridge  admits  that  pre-Sophie  he  was  a male 
supremacist.  Now  he  seizes  on  every  boy-girl  statistic  with 
an  avidity  almost  matching  the  typical  viewer’s  lunge  for  the 
TV  remote  control  when  Channel  5 comes  up  by  mistake. 

Peter  Kingston  on  daughters  and  doting  dads 
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Amelia  HID 


ERIC  Cantona  cele- 
brated a new  notoriety 
last  night  when  he  was 
denounced  by  church  lead- 
ers for  his  role  as  Jesus 
Christ  in  a controversial 
new  painting  unveiled  at 
Manchester’s  City  Art 
Gallery. 

Michael  Browne,  the 
Manchester-born  artist, 
has  caused  waves  in  the 
Church  with  his  reinterpre- 
tation of  Piero  della  Fran- 
cesca’s Resurrection  of 
Christ  and  Andrea  Mante- 
gna's J nil  os  Caesar  on  his 
Triumphal  Chariot. 

An  eight-foot,  lnridiy 


coloured  Eric  Cantona  rises 
from  Christ's  tomb  in 
Browne’s  The  Art  of  the 
Game,  staring  pensively 
into  the  distance.  Ales  Fer- 
guson, the  manager  of  Man- 
chester United,  is  an  un- 
; likely  Julius  Caesar, 
reclining  languidly  in  the 
background,  clutching  a j 
palm  of  victory. 

“The  painting  is  both  of- 
fensive and  blasphemous.” 
said  the  Rev  David 
Holloway,  vicar  of  Jesmond 
parish  church  in  Newcastle 
upon  Tyne  and  founder  of 
Reform,  a campaign  group  j 
to  maintain  biblical  stan- 
dards in  the  Church  of 
England. 

**I  know  that  most  people 


Anorexia 
increasing 
in  children 


Chris  MUiM 

Medical  Correspondent 


CONSTANT  messages 
about  healthy  eating 
are  helping  fuel  a 
growing  epidemic  of 
eating  disorders  among 
young  women,  with  children 
as  young  as  six  or  seven  now 
judging  each  other  by  body 
shape  and  weight,  a specialist 
warned  yesterday. 

Advice  on  sensible  diets 
was  being  mistranslated  into 
additional  pressure  to  be  thin 
and  beautiful  — an  image  per- 
petuated by  television  and 
fashion  magazines  — and  this 
was  leading  to  more  children, 
as  well  as  young  women,  suf- 
fering from  anorexia,  said 
Bryan  Lask. 

Some  mothers  with  an- 
orexia were  unwittingly 
starving  their  children  be- 
cause of  their  misperceptions 
about  food,  another  specialist 
revealed. 


Fat  is  equated 
with  ugliness, 
pressuring  young 
into  being  thin 


grossly  preoccupied  by 
weight  and  shape.  They  eval- 
uate each  other  by  weight  and 
shape. 

“What  we  need  to  do  to  pre- 
vent eating  disorders  is  to 
teach  kids  to  value  things 
other  than  weight  and  shape, 
such  as  what  sort  of  people 
they  are.  Intervention  with 
school  children  about  self- 
esteem is  much  more  effective 
than  teaching  people  about 
healthy  eating.” 

Gerald  Russell,  of  the 
Mauds  ley  hospital,  London, 
told  the  conference  that  one 
in  three  mothers  with  an- 
orexia might  be  starving  her 
children  because  of  distorted 
images  about  how  much  food 
should  be  eaten. 

Some  mothers  diluted  in- 
fant feeds  with  water,  and  in 
one  case  a women  bought  just 
two  bananas  to  feed  her  fam- 
ily for  a week.  Some  children 
of  anorexics  were  clinically 
malnourished  and  in  danger 
of  stunted  growth. 

“It's  not  negligence  — these 
women  are  caring,”  be  said. 
"But  their  own  abnormal  con- 
cern with  food  and  weight 
and  body  shape  gets  trans- 
ferred to  the  way  they  look 
after  their  children.” 

One  answer  was  to  get 
fathers  to  do  the  shopping  and 
cooking. 


Dr  Lask,  who  runs  a 
specialised  eating  disorders 
unit  for  children  at  Great 
Ormond  Street  hospital,  Lon- 
don, said  there  were  insuffi- 
cient resources  within  the 
NHS  to  treat  the  growing 
number  of  young  people  need- 
ing help. 

He  told  an  international 
conference  on  eating  dis- 
orders, in  London,  that  when 
his  unit  started  13  years  ago  it 
saw  two  children  with  an- 
orexia a year  — now  it  sees 
four  a week. 

He  said  there  was  a mis- 
placed emphasis  on  treating 
people  with  anorexia  by  feed- 
ing them.  But  what  they 
really  needed  was  treatment 
for  the  underlying  self-esteem 
problems  which  caused  the 
condition. 

Often  treatment  by  psychi- 
atrists specialising  In  adult 
problems  was  less  effective 
because  they  did  not  under- 
stand children,  he  said. 

“Children  think  in  a differ- 
ent way;  they  feel  In  a differ- 
ent way  and  they  behave  in  a 
different  way,"  he  said.  "If 


Mental  disorder  not  a defence 
for  drink  driving,  judges  rule 


Alteon  DaiMi 


A MANIC  depressive  caught 
/idrlnk  driving  should  not 


/wink  driving  should  not 
have  been  acquitted  by  magis- 
trates on  the  grounds  that  he 
suffered  Grom  a mental  dis- 
order, the  High  Court  said 
yesterday. 

Ruling  that  insanity  was  no 
defence  for  drink  driving,  two 
High  Court  judges  said  justice 
had  gone  wrong  in  the  case  of 
Michael  Harper,  of  Nafferton. 
East  Yorkshire. 

They  ordered  that  the  case 
be  referred  back  to  magis- 
trates at  Calstor,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  gave  a direction  io 
convict. 

Mr  H&rper  was  charged  in 
January  last  year  after  being 
caught  driving  over  the  limit 
In  Calstor. 

At  the  time  of  the  offence, 
police  said,  he  was  clearly  un- 
stable and  was  talking  gibber- 


ish. He  claimed  he  was  a bar- 
rister and  said  he  had  worked 
with  the  SAS. 

He  had  been ' undergoing 
treatment  for  manic  depres- 
sive psychosis  and  had  been 
detained  three  years  earlier 
under  the  Mental  Health  Act 

Magistrates  acquitted  Mr 

Harper  after  concluding  that 

while  he  was  aware  of  what 
he  was  doing  he  did  not  know 
drink  driving  was  wrong  ac- 
cording to  the  law. 

In  a hearing  last  October, 
the  court  was  told  people  in 
Mr  Harper’s  condition  would 
probably  be  irrational  and 
suffer  Gram  an  impairment  to 
their  moral  sense. 

Lord  Justice  McCowan  and 
Mr  Justice  PoppleweD  saw 
drink  driving  was  an  offence 
where  intent  did  not  have  to 
be  proved.  Insanity  could 
only  be  used  as  a defence  in 
cases  where  it  was  necessary 
I to  prove  criminal  intuit. 


won’t  be  upset  by  it,”  be 
continued.  “But' that  Is  all 
the  more  tragic:  It  is  a sign 
that  we  have  lost  all  sense 
of  shame  and  reverence." 

Browne  rejects  these 
claims.  “Artists  have  al- 
ways borrowed  from  other 
works,”  he  said.  “The  two 
pictures  are  taken  oat  of 
their  usual  context  and  so 
their  meaning  has  been 
removed.  There  is  no  disre- 
spect intended.” 

The  Bishop  of  Manches- 
ter, the  Rt  Rev  Christopher 
Mayfield,  believes  the 
painting  supports  Christ’s 
status  as  absolute  hero. 
“The  hero  worship  of 
superstars  never  comes 
close  to  the  hero  worship  of 


our  principal  leader,  Jesus  1 
. Christ,”  he  said.  “In  seem- 
ing to  place  Eric  Cantona  in 
the  place  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  artist  Is  recognising 
that  Christ  is,  in  fact,  the 
real  hero.” 

Cantona,  who  bought  the 
10ft  by  8ft  painting  for  an 
undisclosed  snm,  chose 
team-mates  Nicky  Butt, 
David  Beckham,  and  PhQ 
and  Gary  Neville  to  sit  at 
his  feet  at  the  base  of  the 
picture,  depicted  as  Roman 
soldiers  witnessing  his 
resurrection. 

“There  is  no  way  that  this 
picture  is  blasphemous,”  Mr 
Ferguson  said.  “It  reflects 
bow  important  football  Is  in 
the  lives  of  its  fans.” 
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The  art  of  the  game . 


. blasphemous,  say  churchmen;  reflects  importance  of  football,  saysmanager  fwtograitochto^ 


Official  figures  show  passengers  routinely  face  departure  lounge  waits  of  between  one  arid  three  hours 


League  table  highlights 
charter  flight  delays 


you  admit  a 12-year-old  girl  to 
a ward  frill  of  25-year-old 
women  she  Is  not  going  to  get 
the  right  treatment” 

Dr  Lask  said  that  last  week 
he  had  to  find  beds  for  six  an- 
orexic children  suffering 
from  starvation  and  dehydra- 
tion. His  unit  was  fun  and 
three  went  to  general  paediat- 
ric wards  while  the  others 
had  to  be  cared  for  at  home. 

He  told  delegates  that  one 
In  25  of  15-year-old  girls 
would  be  anorexic,  and  the 
number  was  increasing. 

This  was  partly  because 
thin  was  being  equated  with 
beauty  and  fat  with  ugliness, 
pressuring  young  people  to  be 
thin.  “It’s  not  letting  up — it’s 
getting  worse  and  worse  at 
the  moment.” 

Dr  Lask  added:  "There’s  far 
too  much  emphasis  on 
healthy  eating.  Eating  dis- 
orders are  not  about  what  you 
eat  —they  are  about  how  you 
think  about  yourself.  It’s 
about  self-image  and  self- 
esteem.” 

Preventive  efforts  had  to  be 
targeted  at  younger  children. 
“Six-  and  seven-year-olds  are 


AHson  Daniels 


The  best 


The  worst 


ORE  than  half  of 
the  major  charter 
airlines  flying  out 
of  Britain  keep 
their  passengers  hanging 
around  the  airport  departure 
lounge  For  more  than  an  hour, 
according  to  the  first  ever 
league  table  of  flight  delays. 

The  table,  which  was  com- 
piled by  tile  Air  Transport 
Users  Council,  the  official  air- 
line watchdog,  concluded  that 
while  some  passengers  expe- 
rienced only  short  delays, 
millions  travelling  on  the 
most  popular  holiday  routes 
routinely  encountered  delays 
of  between  an  hour  and  three 
hours  last  summer. 

Most  delays  on  short  and 
long  haul  routes  could  be  at- 
tributed to  Old  aircraft  which 
needed  frequent  mainte- 
nance, a lack  of  standby  air- 
craft at  many  regional  air- 
ports and  over-optimistic 
schedules. 

Ranked  in  last  place  with 
most  delays  was  Challenge 
Air,  a Belgian  airline  which 
operated  244  short  haul 


□ Viva:  5 per  cent  of  flights 
more  than  an  hour  late:  Av- 
erage delay  16  mins. 

□ British  Midland:  6 per 
cent.  Average  delay  15 
minis. 

□ British  Airways:  6.7  per 
cent.  Average  delay  30 
mins. 

□ Britannia  Airways:  7 per 
cent.  Average  delay  16 
mins 

□ Air  Transat:  9 per  cent. 
Average  delay  28 


□ Challenge  Air:  65  per 
cent  of  flights  more  than  an 
hoar  late.  Average  delay 
9. tin  47hrins. 

□ Trans  lift  Airways:  53  per 
cent  Average  2hrs  lSmtus. 

□ All  Xdsnre  Airlines:  46 
per  cent  Average  lhr  26 

TTltnR- 

□ Transwede  Leisure:  86  per 
cent.  Average  lhr  10  mins. 

□ Air  Atlanta  Icelandic:  35 
per  cent  'Average  lhr  30 

mins. 


flights  from  Gatwick  and 
Manchester.  More  than  60  per 
cent  of  its  flights  were  over  an 
hour  late  with  an  average  de- 
lay of2J4  hours. 

Explaining  its  poor  perfor- 
mance, the  airline  — which 
operates  two  DCIQs  — said 
that  it  had  only  been  bit  by 
one  technical  problem.  It 
blamed  a tour  operator  for 
scheduling  too  tight  turn- 
around times. 

The  airline  predicted  a bet- 
ter performance  this  summer 


after  switching  to  another 
operator. 

Other  airlines  keeping  pas- 
sengers waiting  for  over  an 
hoar  Included  Translift  Air- 
ways, All  Leisure  Airlines 
and  Air  Operations  Europe. 

Nearly  a third  of  Caledo- 
nian Airways’  5,577  long  and 
short  haul  flights  were  more 
than  an  hour  late.  - 

The  airline  conceded  that 
last  summer  had  been  an  ex- 
ceptionally bad  year  and 
blamed  delays  on  engineering 


; work  carried  out  by  British 
Airways. 

A spokeswoman,  who -said 
that  that  problem  had  been 
rectified,  added  that  the  air-, 
line  had  brought  a standby 
Tristar  aircraft  into  service.  - 

The  AUG’s  director  general. 
Philip  Martin,  said  the  point 
of  the  table  was  to  alert  holi- 
daymakers to  the  discrepan- 
cies between  airlines..  He 
urged  travellers  to  ask  travel 
agents  for  details  of  which  ~ 
airline  had  been  chartered. 

Saving  £10  on  a holiday,  he 
said,  could  mean  Spending  a 
day;  , to  an  airport  departure 
.lounge.  . , . 

Mr  Martin  said  the  AUC, 
which  is  ftmried  tor  the  Civil 
Aviation  Authority,  was  sm> 
prised  at  just  how.  lengthy 
some  of  the  delays  were,  and 
it  as  hoped  that  those  airlines 
at  the  bottom  of  the  league 
would  improve  services. 

However,  the  Association  of 
British  Travel  Agents  pointed 
out  that  the  British  charter 
market  was  the  cheapest  in 
Europe,  and  that  while  the 
findings  were  interesting 
most  passengers  were  con- 
cerned primarily  with  cost 
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Would-be  tourists  sit  out  a ‘routine’  charter  flight  delay 
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School  sued  on  ‘racially  abused’  pupil 


•**  e. 


‘Katie  has  been 
totally 

devastated  by 
what  has 
happened  to 
her.  She  used 
to  be  a lively 
girl,  but  now 
she  is  nervous 
about  going  out* 


Lawrence  Donegan 


THE  mother  of  a 10- 
year-old  girt  allegedly 
subjected  to  a cam- 
paign of  racial  abuse 
by  other  pupils  at  a Highland 
primary  school  has  begun 
legal  action  against  a council 
for  failing  to  tackle  racial 
discrimination. 

Linda  Jarvis,  whose  daugh- 
ter Katie  Is  of  mixed  race,  is 
suing  Highland  regional 
council  for  £20,000  damages 
under  the  Race  Relations  Act, 
claiming  it  failed  to  fulfil  its 
obligation  to  promote  racial 
harmony  and  eliminate  dis- 


Linda  Janrie 


crimination  within  schools. 
Her  lawyers  believe  it  is  the 
first  case  of  its  kind  In 
Britain. 

A writ  lodged  at  Dingwall 
sheriff  court  names  three  pu- 
pils at  Tarradale  primary 
school,  Ross-shlre,  who  were 
allegedly  at  the  centre  of  a 
concerted  campaign  of  abuse, 
and  two  members  erf  staff  who 
allegedly  failed  to  take  appro- 
priate action  to  end  it  The 
writ  alleges  that  other  pupils 
ganged  up  on  Katie  after  she 
arrived  at  the  school  in  No- 
vember 1994,  taunting  her. 
making  ape  gestures,  and 
singing  songs  from  The  Jun- 
gle Book. 


It  da  1ms  the  girl  became  so 
upset  she  told  her  mother  "I 
wish  I was  dead”  and  “I  wish 
I was  white”,  and  put  talcum 
powder  cm  her  face  in  an 
effort  to  disguise  her  skin 
colour. 

Ms  Jarvie,  aged  37,  who 
moved  to  Ross-shire  from  the 
Midlands  to  v 1994,  said  last 
night  she  mfiHp  numerous 
complaints  to  staff  at  the  200- 
pupil  school  and  to  Highland 
region,  the  local  education  au- 
thority, but  she  subsequently 
felt  forced  to  move  her  daugh- 
ter to  another  school  to  April 
1996.  • 

• “It  is  very  unfortunate  that 
I have  had  to  go  this  far  to 


have  my  concerns  taken  seri- 
ously by  the  local  authority. 
Katie  has  been  totally  devas- 
tated by  what  has  happened 
to  her.  • \ 

“She  used  to  he  a lively, 
active  girl  but  now  she  Is  ner- 
vous about  going  out  The  fig- 
ure of  £20.000  Is  very  little, 
compared  to  what  she  has 
been  through.” 

She  added;  “This  would : 
have  been  taken  seriously  to  j 
other  areas!  but  political  cor- 1 
redness  does  hot  yet  seam  to 
have  reached  the  Highlands.” 

Ms  Jarvis’s  case  is  hacked 
by  the  Commission  for  Racial 
Equality  in  Scotland.'  Her  so- 
licitor, Eric  Scott  said  that 


under  the  Race  Relations  Act 
local  education  authorities, 
had"  a duty  to  stamp  out  be- 
haviour at  schools  which  led 
to  discrimination. 

“Legal  action  has -been 
taken  in  cases  of  bullying  at 
schools  but  this  is  the  first 
case  where  a racial  element  is 
said  to  have  been  involved. 

"This  girl  appears  to  have 
suffered  a great  deal  and  the ' 
school's  staff  for  one  reason 
or  another,  appears  to  have- 
been  unable  to  put  a stop  to 
it,”  he  said. 

A spokesman  for  Highland 
region  said  it  was  aware  that 
a writ  had  been  lodged  and 
was  considering  its  response. 
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News  in  brief 
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road  rage  clash’ 


Cotswolds  vernacular ...  a model  of  the  design  approved  by  Prince  Charles  for  a room  at  Gloucestershire  estate 


Charles’s  choice  fails  to  impress 


RON  Atkinson,  the  former  Manchester  United  and  Aston  Wla 
manager,  is  to  be  questioned  by  police  over  an  alleged  road  rage 

incident,  it  was  revealed  last  night. 

Mr  Atkinson,  Coventry  City’s  director  of  football,  was 
reportedto  police  by  motoristMartta  Player  after  thetwo 

nearly  collided  in  Birmingham.  Mr  Playgr,  agwrt  ft?,  cVr"*  «W 

Mr  Atktoscm  cut  him  npand  thenjumped  out  ofhis  Jaguar  at 

taifficligHfai,  pnTlfnghig  hairawi  ilirtatpwing  Kiwi 

A spokeswoman  for  West  Midlands  police  said  that  both  men 
would  be  interviewed  abbot  the  incident.  Mr  Atkinson  denied 
attacking  Mr  Player.  He  said:  “I  never  touched  or  threatened 
him.  I didn’t  cut  him  up  either,  butl  went  toUscar  and 
apologised  to  him  if  bethought  I did.  He  had  made  a very  rude 

gesture  to  me  and  I simply  told  him  not  to  do  it  again."  — ■ 

- VtoekCheutdhary  . 


Missing  children 


PanGlaMw 
Arts  Correspondent 


T"S  GOT  pillars,  cloisters, 
and  a pitched  roof.  But 


I one  thing  you  can  be  sure 
it  doesn’t  have  is 
carbuncles. 

Prince  Charles  yesterday 
unveiled  the  design  for  a 
function  room  in  the 
grounds  of  his  estate  In 


Gloucestershire,  High- 
grove.  and  immediately 
found  himself  under  fire 
for  its  neo-classical  inspira- 
tion. 

The  7,000  sq  ft,  single, 
story  Orchard  Room  will  be 
built  from  Cotswold  stone, 
and  feature  pillars  and  a 
slate  roof.  The  prince  wants 
the  room,  300  yards  from 
the  house,  so  he  can  hold 
parties  and  functions. 


Graham  Cooper,  chair- 
man of  the  Art  and  Archi- 
tecture Society,  said:  “This 
Is  a banal,  depressing  de- 
sign which  has  more  in 
common  with  Wimpey 
homes  than  Roman  villas. 
This  is  not  a carbuncle 
because  it  is  so  routine,  so 
standard.  But  our  country- 
side is  suffering  a nasty 
rash  of  these  types  of  build- 
togs,  so  in  the  end  I suppose 


they  are  worse  than: 
carbuncles.” 

Paul  Finch,  managing 
director  of  the  Architect’s 
Journal,  said:  “As  wa  ap- 
proach the  next  millen- 
nium, It  is  time  Prince 
Charles  started  looking  to 
the  future  instead  of  hark- 
ing back  to  historical  styles' 
that  have  little  relevance 
for  the  way  we  live  and 
work  today.” 


PHOTOGRAMS  and  details  of  missihgchOdren  are  now  appear*, 
tog  on  milk  cartons  as  part  nfflfi  inltfaitiwfnTlnnrtng  rimilar 
schemes  In  America.  The  Natkmal  Missing  Persons  Helpline  has 
joined  forces  with  frossen  food  retailer  Iceland,  whose  four-pint 
cartons  will  feature  a different  child  every  three  weeks. 

Helpline  spokeswommSophteWoodforde  said:  "The  type  of 
cases we  wfllbe  usingare  goingto  bevery vulnerable  people.” 
The  lanndi  carton  gives  details  of  12-year-ald  Patrick “Faddy" 
Warren  from  Birmingham,  vniftaingwith  hiw  frign^  David  Gn?  - •' 
ham  Spencer,  since  Boring  Day. 

David's  mother,  Christine,  said:  “We’re  desperate  to  find  aur  .. 
son— Iceland's  mHfc  carton  is  a great  idea.  We’re  now  praying  far 
a miracle.” 


W\ 
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World  news  in  brief 

More  US  aid 

for  N Korea 

WASTOIGTON  Is  expected  to  give  North  Korea  a farther 

response  to  ao  appeal  hy 
FoodProgrammV^er^S^ 

aSSSi^^bM,lrlluttal® 

ggffiSSS»5S5S2SSS^5Bfffi?“r 

2Z$£S*!E?*' * ^ Was' Un*ton  and  Seoul  whether  it 
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Old  pals  hide  rift  on  Nato 


tan  Travnor  In  Bonn 


waran^ce  with  a durable  peacetxeaty.  - Reuter, 

Leader  mm^iynf  pnp>  ^ 


Corruption  inquiry  finished 


.4mm.  . who  will  also  decide 

•to  bring  charges,  the  police  said. 


St  Helena  tension  inormal’ 

Tag  foreign  Q£5ty  made  light  yesterday  of  reports  of  riots  ana 
rising  tension  on  the  South  Atlantic  island  of  St  Helena,  saying 
there  waano  evidence  that  rer*-n»  incidents  wore  Tmk<vt  tn  arrH- 
gjvernmerasentiin^oranorchKta-atf^r^pa^ 

An  ©mcial  on  the  island  said  two  ctfthe  governing  council's  five 
niranbers  had  reigned  recently,  and  that  a police  van  arvt  atms 
badbeenset  on  Are  at  the  beginning  of the  mcuth. 

'"Events  in  the  council  have  been  quite  serioos  and  there  is 
probably  a lot  of  tension  In  councfl.  baton  the  island  jfcp^nyn-? 

tense  than  normal,”  the  ctfBcial  said.  “WeVe  had  dissatisfied 

feelings  on  the  island  fin*  a while  now.’1 


protest  at  anything.  A few  people  have  beenarrested.  From  what 
we  gather  ft  was  drink-related." 

High  tmemptoyment  and  low  benefits  are  said  to  be  toe  main 
sources  of  complaint  — Reuter.  London. 


Serb  enclave  votes 

VOTING  has ended  in  the  former  Serb  enclave  cfEastem  Slavo- 
nia, which  reverts  to  Croatian  rule  this  summer  after  a period 
tmdg  United  Nations  protection- The  TTNoatri  the  wHne— . 

which  began  on  Sunday  in  common  with  other  parts  of  Croatia 
but  was  extended  because  of  technical  problems — appeared  to  be 

free  an  ft  fair 

The  UN  Mamed  the  problems  on  poor  planning  hy  the  Croatian 

Sectoral  authorities  in  supplying  voting  materials.  Officials  in 
Zagreb  Warned  uncertainty  about  the  number  of  Serb  voters,  who 
were  still  registering  as  late  as  Saturday  night — Rader,  Zagreb. 


derides  decries  violence 

PRESIDENT  Glafcos  derides  has  condemned  violent  protests  at 
the  British  base  as  Episkopi.  where  Greek  Cypriots  stormed  a 
military-police  compound  an  Monday  and  toed  two  detainees . 
Seven  people  were  slightly  injured  in  the  incident  Yesterday  the 
base  was  sealed  off  and  patrolled  by  armed  troops. 

The  government’s  spokesman.  Manolis  CtaristaBdes,  said: 
“Actions  (rfthis  kind  do  not  promotenatiocal  Interests.  On  the  . 
contrazy,  toey  create  problems  In  therdations  of Cyprus  with 
Britetaata  crucial  phase  cfthe CypruapjnldEinaridXtbe  island’s!  < 
European  coarse,” — Heurtfe  T ‘ 


Peace  talk  hopes  rise 

A MODEST  step  towards  restarting  peace  talkB  in  the  Saddle  East 
was  taken  yesterday  when  Isradiaud  Palestinian  ministers 

ngroort  trimogt  bn  tho  cririoTtppg  ofn  rnnforpnronf VfpdifCTr-rgnpnn 

states  In  Malta. 

Amid  fears  that  tiie  entire  process  begun  by  the  Oslo  accords  of 
1993  and  1995  might  be  in  jeopardy,  die  United  States  special 
envoy  Dennis  Ross  was  due  to  fly  to  the  region  .last  night  He  is  to 
meet  the  Palestinian  authority  president,  Yasser  Arafat,  tonight 
and  toe  Israeli  prime  minister,  Binyamin  Netanyahu. 

The  conference  on  Malta  was  called  to  review  the  progress  of 
the  European  Union’s  programme  for  co-operation  with  a dozen 
countries  to  and  around  theMediterraneaELTheyindude  Israel 
and  several  ofthe  Arab  states. 

EU  diplomats,  who  fear  that  toe  Middle  East  deadlock  could 
wreck  tlte  project  had  been  hoping  to  bring  together  Davtaievy, 
Israel's  foreign  minister,  and  President  Arafat The  two  yesterday 
shook  bands  atareception  given  by  the  Maltese  prime  minis- 
ter. — John  Hooper,  Southern  Europe  Correspondent. 


All  for  Megawati 


HUNDREDS  of  supportersofMegawati  Sukarnoputri  staged  a 
protest  outside  Indcaiesia’s  parliament  bouse  yesterday  in  a show 
of  strength  for  the  ousted  minority  parly  leader  before  next 
month's  general  election.  They  chanted  slogans  and  waved  ban- 
ners reading  “Mega  or  Nothing”. 

Scores  of  riot  police  watched  silently  and  made  no  move  to 
intervene,  even  when  some  protesters  tore  down  a section  of  the 
metal  fencing  around  the  parliament  house  and  hlocked  the  main 
road  past  tbe  building,  witnesses  said.  But  army  helicopters 
hovered  overhead. — Reuter,  Jakarta. 


PRESIDENT  Boris 
Yeltsin  of  Russia, 
on  a . rare  foray 
abroad,  is  due  to 
Germany  this  eve- 
ning for  crucial  talks  with 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  on 
the  proposed  enlargement  Of 
I Nato  to  farmer  Warsaw  Pact 
countries.  The  Western  alli- 
ance and  the  Kremlin  foiled 
to  bridge  their  differences  on 
the  issue  yesterday. 

Tbe  two  leaders,  who  regu- 
larly play  up  the  dose  per- 
sonal nature  of  their  relation- 
ship, are  to  take  the  waters 
amid  toe  faded  splendour  of 
I the  southern  spa  resort  of  Ba- 
i den-Baden. 

But  the  chmnminess  being 
[ paraded  tonight  and  tomor- 
row in  south-west  Germany 
cannot  disguise  the  gulf  be- 


tween the  two  an  the  Nato 
controversy,  before  three 
months  of  feverish  diplomatic 
activity  that  eHwwypM  in  July 
with  formal  Nato  invitations 
to  three  east  European  states. 

' With  Mr  Kohl  glowing  after 
his  annual  testing  cure  and 
Mr  Yeltsin  restored  to  vigour 
after  last  year’s  Alnesses,  the 
two  are  expected  to  play  down 

their  differences  over  what 
many  see  as  the  biggest  stra- 
tegic issue  of  toe  decade. 

Nato’s  secretary-general, 
Javier'  Solans,  to  in 

Moscow  yesterday,  failed  to 
iron  out  the  creases  in  a new 
security  pact  between  Russia 
and  Nato. 

The  charter  is  expected  to 
be  signed  at  the  end  of  next 
month  in  Paris,  leaving  toe 
way  dear  for  the  Nato  sum- 
mit to  Madrid  in  July  at 
which  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
the  Czech  Republic  are  to  be 


Yeltsin  ‘raises’  Russian  spirits 


THE  Russian  government 
I ordered  an  almost  40  per 
cent  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum retail  price  of  vodka, 
effective  from  yesterday. 
The  economics  ministry 
cited  the  need  to  raise  reve- 
nues and  to  curb  a thriving 
black  market  in  vodka. 

The  37.5  per  cent  price 
rise  affects  spirits  produced 


in  Russia  or  former  Soviet 
republics  with  an  alcohol 
content  of  more  than  28  per 
cent,  but  not  spirits  im- 
ported from  other 
countries.  It  took  effect  the 
same  day  President  Yeltsin 
urged  his  countrymen  in  a 
countrywide  radio  address 
to  buy  Russian-made  prod- 
nets.  — AP. 


given  Nato  membership  invi- 
tation cards. 

Nato  rejects  the  Kremlin's 
demand  that  the  alliance  does 

not  use  existing  military  facil- 
ities to  the  three  new  member 
countries,  or  upgrade  those 
facilities. 

Russia  also  wants  binding 
pledges  that  Nato  wffl  deploy 
neither  xruclear  weapons  nor 


foreign  troops  on  the  new 
members’  territories.  Al- 
though Nato  has  made  unilat- 
eral declarations  that  it  has 
no  intention  of  doing  either,  it 
is  reluctant  to  hind  itself  into 
treaty  commitments. 

The  Nato  dilemma  “has  trig- 
gered heated  argument  in  the 
West  and  among  former 
Soviet  satellites  eager  to  join. 


Czechs  and  Slovaks  are  em- 
broiled in  a row  over  what 
will  be  the  new  east-west 
frontline  between-  their  two 
states. 

Romania’s  foreign  minister 
went  to  Italy  and  the  United 
States  yesterday  to  lobby  for 
his  country’s  inclusion  on  the 
fast-track  list  of  new  Nato 
members.  French  backing  for 
Romania  threatens  to  gener- 
ate further  divisions  in  toe 
Western  camp. 

And  Turkey’s  relations  with 
the  European  Union  are  at  an 
all-time  low  because  iff  a row 

with  Mr  Kohl  who  is  exasper- 
ated at  “blackmail”  tactics  by 
Ankara,  which  has  been 
threatening  to  block  Nato  ex- 
pansion unless  It  is  given 
European  Union  membership. 

The  Russo-German 
relationship  is  also  severely 
strained  by  Moscow's  deter- 
mination to  hang  on  to  art 
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Soldiers  fly  a flag  with  the  Bosnian  shield  as  they  parade  in  a Sarajevo  stadium  yesterday  on  the  army’s  fifth  anniversary  photograph:  danilo  krstanovic 

Quiet  gratitude  greets  Albanian  force 


Jiflan  Burger  In  Purree 


ORE  than  1,000 
French,  Italian  end 
Spanish  marines 
poured  out  of  troop  ships  to 
tanks  and  armoured  cars  to 
take  up  positions  in  the 
ruined  port  of  Durres  yester- 
day, marking  the  start  of  a 
southern  European  mission 
to  bring  food  and  stability  to 
Albania. 

There  were  no  ceremonies 
and  no  cheering  crowds  to 
welcome  them-  Only  a hand- 
ful of  curious  Albanian  dock- 
ers watched  as  the  grey  mass 
of  the  French  transport  ship, 
Orage,  loomed  out  of  the  cold 
dawn  light  just  before  7am, 
and  a procession  of  camou- 


flaged vehicles  rolled  out  of 
its  belly  onto  the  quay. 

It  was  followed  an  hour 
later  by  the  Italian  ship,  San 
Marco,  and  later  stDl  by  the 
Spanish  transporter,  Hern&n 
Cortfes.  The  expeditionary 
force  of  370  French.  400  Ital- 
ian and  350  Spanish  troops 
fanned  out  around  the  perim- 
eter of  toe  port  and  along  the 
20-mfle  road  to  the  capital, 
Tirana. 

As  the  Orage  was  docking. 
150  Italian  paratroopers 
landed  at  Tirana's  airport, 
and  by  mid-afternoon  an  Ital- 
ian military  convoy  was  driv- 
ing through  the  city  streets. 

The  rest  of  the  6,000-strong 
force  will  arrive  over  the  next 
20  days.  It  will  establish  bases 
to  Durres,  Tirana  and  the 


southern  port  of  Vlore  before 
venturing  out  to  other  towns 
in  an  effort  to  provide  secu- 
rity for  the  delivery  of  hu- 
manitarian relief,  and  to  offer 
a calming  presenre.. 

Apart  from  the  deployment 
of  six  French  light  tanks  yes- 
terday. the  expedition  is 
lightly  armed.  Its  officers 
stressed  its  peaceful  intent  to 
a small  delegation  of  local 
government  officials  who  ten- 
tatively approached  the 
Orage's  gaping  bow  doors. 

General  Maurice  Godinot, 
the  French  deputy  mission 
commander,  said:  “The  multi- 
national force  is  here  to  bring 
security  to  Albania.  We  are 
ready  to  bring  assistance." 

The  Italian-led  operation 
was  greeted  with  interest  and 


quiet  gratitude  by  most  of  the 
locals  in  the  small  crowd 
watching  its  arrival. 

“Of  course  ifs  a good  thing 
they  have  crane  because  the 
country  is  going  through  in- 
stability," said  Prena  Pali,  a 
nurse,  aged  25.  “But  the  pres- 
ence of  foreign  troops  in  your 
country  doesn't  give  you  a 
good  feeling." 

Nearby,  the  statue  of  an  Al- 
banian wartime  hero,  Mujo 
Ulqinaku,  pointed  in  appar- 
ent alarm  towards  the  sea.  He 
is  unlikely  to  have  approved, 
having  died  trying  to  keep  the 
Italians  out  in  1939. 

But  most  of  the  surviving 
Albanians  around  him  were 
keen  to  shrug  off  the  histori- 
cal parallels,  to  view  of  the 
country’s  desperate  plight. 


“We  understand  they  are  go- 
ing to  help  us,  not  occupy  us,” 
Ms  Fall  said. 

Officers  in  the  task  force 
say  their  main  source  of  con- 
cern is  the  huge  number  of 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  the 
population  after  military 
stores  were  broken  open,  and 
up  to  a million  guns  seized. 
•Albania’s  ruling  Demo- 
cratic Party,  led  by  President 
Sali  Berisha,  yesterday  ruled 
out  holding  general  elections 
until  rebels  controlling  the 
south  had  been  disarmed.  But 
Kofi  Annan,  the  United 
Nations  secretary-general, 
said  in  Rome:  'Disarming  the 
population  house-by-house  is 
toe  responsibility  of  toe  legiti- 
mate government,  after  the 
country's  been  stabilised”. 


masterpieces  looted  from 
Nazi  Germany  at  the  end  of 
the  war. 

Bonn  Is  fartons  about  a 
recent  Russian  parliamentary 
resolution  formally  appropri- 
ating the  looted  treasures. 
Last  week  a Russian  official 
and  expert  on  the  booty.  Yev- 
geniy Usenko  of  tbe  Academy 
of  Sciences,  accused  Mr  Kohl 
of  trying  to  reverse  the  out- 
come of  toe  war  through  his 
campaign  to  recover  toe  art. 

"Does  Germany  have  any 
right  at  all  to  demand  back 
toe  cultural  goods  named  by 
it?  The  answer  has  to  be  a def- 
inite no.”  Professor  Usenko 
wrote  in  an  open  letter  to  Mr 

KohL 

In  an  attempt  to  coed  Ger- 
man tempers.  Mr  Yeltsin, 
who  opposes  toe  parliament's 
decision,  Is  expected  to  make 
a gift  of  a couple  of  paintings 
to  Mr  KohL 


‘Incompetent’ 
Belgian  police 
blamed  for  not 
rescuing  girls 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 


THE  two  eight-year-old 

I girls  who  starved  to 
death  after  being  abducted 
by  paedophiles  could  have 
been  rescued  alive  but  for 
police  incompetence,  ac- 
cording to  a damning  in- 
dictment of  the  Belgian 
force  and  judicial  system 
handed  to  the  country’s 
parliament  yesterday. 

The  310-page  report  of 
the  findings  of  a six-month 
inquiry  by  senior  members 
of  the  parliament  con- 
firmed worst  fears  about 
the  handling  of  the  case. 

Nathalie  de  T’Serclaes, 
one  of  the  15  members  of 
the  inquiry,  outlined  the 
main  HniHiip  to  parlia- 
ment as  the  parents  of  the 
dead  children  watched 
from  the  public  gallery.  She 
said:  “If  the  investigation 
had  been  properly  carried 
out,  the  children  may  well 
have  been  alive  now.” 

Nor  have  the  politicians 
escaped  unscathed.  The 
report  points  out  that  a key 
recommendation  of  an  in- 
quiry seven  years  ago  — 
also  into  a bungled  police 
investigation  — to  set  up  a 
unified  national  force,  was 
never  implemented.  “Poli- 
tics has  had  insufficient  at- 
tention for  justice."  it  says. 

The  inquiry  into  the 
search  for  the  children,  car- 
ried out  by  police  and  mag- 
istrates, found  evidence  of 
negligence  and  unaccept- 
able conduct.  It  claims 
police  ignored  leads  and 
foiled  to  pass  on  vital  infor- 
mation to  neighbouring 
forces  because  of  rivalries. 

The  inquiry  was  sparked 
last  August  by  the  arrest  of 
Marc  Dubroux,  who  was 
found  to  have  kept  two  ab- 
ducted teenagers  in  a dun- 
geon in  his  basement  and 
who  is  accused  of  murder- 
ing four  other  girls  and  an 
accomplice. 

Police  searched  his  house 
twice  while  the  girls  were 
still  alive,  but  failed  to  find 
the  dungeon  and  Ignored 
the  sound  of  children’s 
voices. 

The  Inquiry's  remit  has 
been  extended  until  the  end 
of  September  to  investigate 
claims  that  Dutroux  had 
received  high-level  protec- 
tion from  the  authorities. 


Congress  puts  Clinton 
China  policy  in  peril 


Martin  WaHcer 
bi  Washington 


A SERIOUS  trade  row  is 
looming  between  Beij- 
ing and  Washington, 
with  the  Republican-con- 
trolled  Congress  widely  ex- 
pected to  restore  sweeping 
sanctions  against  China's  $50 
bflllon-a-year  exports  to  the 
United  States. 

President  Clinton's  policy 
of  "constructive  engagement” 
with  China  is  now  to  peril 
from  a powerful  new  alliance 
between  tbe  Christian  Coali- 
tion. angered  by  Beijing’s 
religious  policies,  rightwfag 
politicians,  the  labour  unions 
and  human  rights  lobbies. 

China's  Most  Favoured 
Nation  trading  status,  which 
allows  more  than  $30  billion 
<£18.7  billion)  of  exports  to 
enter  the  US  market  with 
only  nominal  Hn-ifflu,  runs  out 
on  June  8 the  month  that 
Hong  Kong  reverts  to  China. 
Although  Mr  Clinton  wants  to 
renew  it,  at  least  half  the 
Democrats,  and  dose  to  a ma- 
jority of  Republicans  are 
threatening  to  vote  against  it 
Newt  Gingrich,  the  Repub- 
lican leader  and  Speaker  of 
the  House,  now  says  its 
renewal  is  in  so  much  trouble 
he  Is  seeking  a compromise  to 
extend  it  for  only  six  months. 


He  4s  under  heavy  fire  from 
his  own  right  wing,  and  has 
been  shoring  up  support  by 
'MinwHng  increasingly  tough 

OH  rihina 

His  deputy.  Dick  Armey, 
has  warned  that  he  may  vote 
against  renewal,  despite  his 
fervent  free  trade  convictions. 
This  is  partly  a reaction  to  al- 
leged Chinese  involvement  in 

the  Clinton  campaign  fluid- 

raising  scandals  and  partly  be- 
cause erf  the  religious  right.  ■ 

“Unless  it  changes  its  ways, 
China  should  be  a disfa- 
voured nation  in  every  aspect 
of  US  foreign  policy,”  said 
Gary  Bauer,  who  runs  the 
family  Research  Council,  one 
.of  the  main  think  tanks  for 
religious  conservatives. 

'Tor  social  conservatives 

the  most  compelling  reason  is 

repression  of  China’s  growing 
religious  community.  Tbe 
government  views  as  subver- 
sive the  estimated  100  million 
Buddhists,  17  million  Mus- 
lims, 8 million  Catholics  and 
30  million  Protestants  wor- 
shipping outside  the  state- 
controlled  ’patriotic  church1 
system.” 

Mr  Bauer  has  put  together 
an  alliance  which  includes 
the  formidable  Christian  Co- 
alition, the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  and  an  array  of 
religious  groups  with  a total 
membership  of  25  million,  all 


of  them  agitating  about  Chi- 
na’s trade  status. 

The  row  will  come  to  a head 
In  early  June,  when  Hong 
Kong  formally  reverts  to  Chi- 
nese sovereignty. 

The  Clinton  administra- 
tion’s policy  of  steering  China 
into  the  World  Tirade  Organi- 
sation is  also  foundering,  at- 
tacked by  human  rights  crit- 
ics and  trade  hawks,  .and 
weakened  by  the  imminent 
resignations  of  top  US  experts 
on  China  trade. 

Lee  Sands,  assistant  US 
trade  representative  for 
Japan  and  China,  and  his  dep- 
uty, Deborah  Lehr,  are  leav- 
ing to  join  the  law  firm  of 
their  former  boss,  Mickey 
Kantor,  who  was  US  trade 
representative  and  commerce 
secretory  in  the  first  Clinton 
administration. 

“This  would  make  -it  much 
more  difficult  to  conclude  the 
[WTO]  talks  by  the  end  of  this 
year  or  early  next  year,”  said 
trade  expert  Jeffrey  Schott  of 
the  International  Economic 
Institute.  The  White  House  is 
wary  of  campaigning  openly 
for  China's  trade  status,  be- 
cause of  the  fundraising 
embarrassments. 

Martin  Lee,  the  leader  of 
Hong  Kong's  largest  political 
group,  the  Democratic  Party, 
will  see  Mr  Clinton  later  this 
week. 


Airline  thwarts  exiled  prince 


Mck  Cummlng-Brno* 
In  Phnom  Penh 


A HONG  Kong  airline, 
/ \ responding  to  wam- 
# lings  from  the  Cambo- 
dian government,  pre- 
vented exiled  politician 
Prince  Norodom  Sirivndh 
returning  home  yesterday 
amid  fears  his  arrival  could 
trigger  political  violence. 

Prince  Sirivndh,  a former 
foreign  minister  and  half' 
brother  of  King  Norodom 
Sihanouk,  was  stranded  tn 
Hong  Kong  when  Dragon- 
air  refased  to  let  him  board 
a flight  to  Phnom  Penh, 
where  authorities  warned 
he  faced  immediate  arrest 

The  prince  was  forced 
into  exile  last  year  after 
conviction  for  what  were 
generally  regarded  as 
trumped-up  charges  of  plot- 
•fing  to  murder  the  second 


prime  minister,  Hun  Sen, 
who  said  any  aircraft  that 
tried  to  bring  the  prince 
baric  would  be  shot  down. 

Dragonair  said  that  the 
co-interior  minister.  You 
Hockry,  had  made  it  clear 
that  “if  he  arrives,  he  will 
be  taken  to  T-8",  a refer- 
ence to  Phnom  Penh’s  colo- 
nial-era prison. 

In  Hong  Kong,  the  prince 
declared:  “If  they  want  to 
bring  me  to  house  arrest  or 
the  jail,  Sirivndh  is  ready.” 
All  be  wanted,  he  said,  was 
the  right  to  a review  of  his 
triaL  “Our  constitution  is 
clean  yon  can't  exile  any 
Cambodian.”  he  noted. 

The  airline  may  also  have 
taken  into  consideration 
the  anxiety  of  ambassadors 

in  Phnom  Penh  that  the 

prince’s  return  could  spark 
shooting  at  the  airport  en- 
dangering other  passengers. 

The  prince  will  try  to 


return  on  a Cambodian  air- 
line flight  tomorrow. 

He  remains  popular  with 
the  royalist  party,  Funcin- 
pec,  led  by  the  first  prime 
minister.  Prince  Norodom 
Ranariddh,  in  which  he  had 
acted  as  general  secretary. 
But  even  Ftmcdnpec  MPs 
fear  his  return  would  only 
fan  the  flames  of  a bitter 
rivalry  between  tbe  two 
prime  ministers  and  their 
parties  which,  has  pushed 
Cambodia  to  the  brink  of  a 
new  and  bloody  conflict. 
Hun  Sen  leads  the  Cambo- 
dian People’s  Party. 

The  attempted  assassina- 
tion of  politician  Sam 
Rainsy,  a Fnnctnpec  ally,  in 
a grenade  attack  last  month 
which  killed  up  to  19  people 
and  injured  120  savagely  il- 
lustrated the  ruthless 
power  straggle  unfolding 

as  Cambodia  stumbles 
towards  polls  next  year. 


Terror  alert  in  Ethiopia 


Alice  Martin 
in  Addis  Ababa 


SECURITY  at  hotels,  res- 
taurants and  the  main 
streets  of  the  Ethiopian 
capital  has  been  stepped  up 
after  grenade  attacks  that 


have  killed  one  person  and  in- 
jured 74,  including  two  Brit- 
ish policemen  on  a training 
mission  with  the  local  force. 

The  three  attacks  in  three 
days  come  at  a time  of  heated 
anti-government  political  ac- 
tivity in  tbe  city,  after  the 
boycott  of  federal  assembly 


elections  two  years  ago  that 
gave  the  ruling  Ethiopian 
People’s  Revolutionary  Demo- 
cratic Front  (EPRDF)  a 
sweeping  majority  to  parlia- 
ment Issues  of  property  and 
land  ownership  have  sparked 
large  marches  and  political 
rallies  in  the  city  centre. 


News  in  brief 


Israeli  jailed 
for  tea  attack 

An  Israeli  rightwing  extrem- 
ist was  sentenced  to  three 
years  in  prison  yesterday  for 
throwing  scalding  tea  to  the 
face  of  a dovish  MP.  Yael  Da- 
yan. Israeli  media  reported. 

Ms  Dayan,  daughter  of  the 
late  defence  minister  Moshe 
Dayan,  suffered  second- 
degree  burns  and  an  eye  in- 
jury in  toe  assault  by  Israel 
Lederman.  in  the  West  Bank 
city  of  Hebron  in  January, 
radio  reports  said.  — AP. 

Phone-tap  pledge 

Alain  Jupp&.  the  French 
prime  minister,  promised  yes- 
terday to  stamp  out  illegal 
phone-topping,  a practice  at 
the  heart  of  a scandal  darken- 
ing the  legacy  of  the  late  pres- 
ident, Francois  Mitt  errand. 
Speaking  just  before  the 
watchdog  commission  on 
phone-taps  handed  him  its 
annual  report,  he  told  parlia- 
ment: “The  bill  put  forward 
by  the  justice  minister  will 
reinforce  the  fight  against 
wild  wire-taps-"  — Reuter. 

Woman  to  run 

For  the  first  time  in  Iranian 
history,  a woman  has  an- 
nounced her  candidacy  for 
the  presidency.  The  news- 
paper Iran  said  yesterday  that 
Azam  Taleqani.  daughter  of  a 
late  religious  leader,  plans  to 
run  in  the  election  on  May  23. 
All  candidates,  however  must 
be  endorsed  by  the  Guardian 


Council,  which  in  the  past  has 
rejected  all  but  toe  staunchest 
supporters  of  the  religious 
leadership.  — AP. 

Patience  pays  (big) 

A woman  who  waited  pa- 
tiently for  more  than  an  hour 
to  play  a slot  machine  she 
considered  lucky  won  a 
world-record  jackpot  of  $12.5 
million  (about  £7.8  million). 
Suzanne  Henley  of  Las  Vegas 
won  toe  Megabucks  prize  on 
Monday  at  the  New  York-New 
York  hotel-casino.  — AP. 

Peru  hostage  talks 

President  Alberto  Fujimori  of 
Peru  met  a leading  peace  bro- 
ker . the  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  Juan  Luis  Ci- 
priani, in  toe  country's  119- 
day-old  hostage  crisis  to  con- 
sider what  concessions  to 
offer  the  Tupac  Amaru  Marx- 
ist rebels  holding  72  captives 
at  the  Japanese  ambassador’s 
home  tn  Lima. — Reuter. 

Law  up  in  smoke 

Faced  with  widespread  defi- 
ance by  smokers,  Toronto's 
city  council  has  scrapped  a 
five-week-old  bylaw  that 
broke  new  ground  to  Canada 
by  banning  smoking  in  virtu- 
ally all  bars  and  restaurants. 
Even  counsellors  who  had 
supported  the  law  — the 
toughest  of  any  major  city  in 
North  America  — admitted 
on  Monday  it  had  backfired, 
prompting  some  smokers  to 
light  up  even  in  areas  of  bars 
that  formerly  had  been  no- 
smoking areas. — AP. 
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I have  not  a shred  of  intention  of 
cutting  the  British  catch  unless 
and  until  we  have  a satisfactory 
agreement  on  quota-hopping 

John  Mgjor 


Mr  Hamilton  has  typically  thrown 
his  lawyers  at  me.  We  have  the 
people,  he  has  the  lawyers. 
Judge  that  for  yourselves 

Martin  Bell 


Tories  defy  fish  ruling 


Parties  divided 
on  Europe  vote 


Stephen  Bates 
and  Rebecca  Smithers 


THE  Government's 
attempts  to  stall 
talks  aimed  at 
reducing  Euro- 
pean fish  catches 
until  it  gets  its 
way  on  quota-hopping  ended 
In  failure  in  Luxembourg  yes- 
terday when  other  member 
states  brushed  aside  British 
objections  and  voted  over- 
whelmingly in  favour  or  plans 
aimed  at  conserving  stocks. 

A defiant  John  Major  and 


fisheries  minister  Tony 
Baldry  insisted  that  Britain 
would  ignore  the  vote  until 
the  vexed  Issue  of  quota-hop- 
ping had  been  resolved,  as 
fishermen's  leaders  warned 
Labour  to  take  a tough  stance 
or  risk  losing  votes. 

But  while  Labour  leader 
Tony  Blair  dismissed  the  de- 
cision as  “another  govern- 
ment failure”.  Liberal  Demo- 
crat leader  Paddy  Ashdown 
claimed  the  Government 
would  be  in  breach  of  its 
treaty  obligations  if  it  tried  to 
defy  the  decision  of  the  Fish- 
eries Council  In  Luxembourg. 


Mr  Baldry  emerged  from 
seven  hours  of  talks  making  it 
clear  that  a Torygovemment 
would  refbse  to  implement 
the  changes,  which  are  not 
due  to  come  into  force  until 
the  end  of  June. 

Thirteen  of  the  IS  member 
states  voted  in  favour  of  the 
plan,  which  will  see  a reduc- 
tion in  what  is  termed  fishing 
effort  of  between  20  and  30  per 
cent  over  the  next  five  years. 

The  reduction  was  agreed  to 
conserve  fish  stocks  off  Europe, 
but  it  will  be  up  to  member 
states  whether  they  reduce  the 
«dyp  of  their  fleets,  allow  them 
to  put  to  sea  for  fewer  days,  or 
catch  fewer  fish. 

Only  France,  which  has  a 
disagreement  over  compensa- 
tion levels  rather  than  sympa- 
thy for  Britain's  position, 
voted  against  the  proposals. 

The  Government  has  said  It 
would,  if  re-elected,  block  the 


completion  of  the  intergov- 
ernmental conference  to 
reform  the  working  of  the  ED 
unless  quota-hopping,  the 
legal  process  by  which  for-, 
eign  buyers  have  bought  up 
British  fishing-quota  licences. 
Is  banned. 

The  Government's  attempt 
to  prevent  the  practice  through 
domestic  legislation  was  ruled 
unlawful  by  the  European. 
Court  last  year  and  ministers 
have  recognised  that  compen- 
sating foreign  owners  for  buy- 
ing up  British  Hepneea  could 
cost  £30  million. 

Mr  Baldry  dismissed  the 
outcome  of  the  meeting  as  ir- 
relevant “We  are  not  pre- 
pared to  continue  to  see  a sit- 
uation where  over  a quarter 
of  the  UK  fishing  fleet  is  effec- 
tively forelgmowned  and  for- 
eign-controlled." 

European  officials  and  dip- 
lomats dismissed  the  British 


position  as  being  conditioned 
by  file  election  and  pointed  to 
the  Government’s  failure  to 
compensate  fishermen  ade- 
quately, which  has  led  to 
boats  and  catch  quotas  being 
sold  abroatL 

Enuna  Bonin  o,  European 
fisheries  commissioner,  who 
had  originally  proposed  more 
draconian  cuts  of  up  to  40  per 
cent  said  she  expected  Britain 
to  honour  a majority  decision. 

But  the  Prime  Minister,  vis- 
iting Tavistock,  Devon,  said: 
*T  have  not  a shred  of  Inten- 
tion of  cutting  the  British 
catch  unless  and  we 

have  a satisfactory  agreement 
on  quota-hopping.” 

Mr  Ashdown  claimed  such  a 
stance  was  illegal-  ‘This  is  the 
law.  It  has  to  be  imposed  and  if 
you  don’t,  you  will  then  be  sub- 
ject to  the  breach  of  a treaty 
that  you  yourselves  signed,” 
he  told  BBC  Radio  5 Live. 


"There  is  no  way  round  the 
conservation  problems  for 
our  fish  stocks,  upon  which 
our  fishermen’s  livelihoods 
depend,  we  are  pre- 

pared to  cut  back  On  catches.” 

The  leader  of  the  Scottish 
White  Fish  Producers,  Alec 
Smith,  said  in  Luxembourg: 
“We  are  feeing  a major  prob- 
lem i would  say  that  with- 
out a commitment  from 
Labour  every  bit  as  strong  as 
the  one  we  have  received 
today  from  the  Conservatives, 
then  vote  fbr  tile  Tories.” 

On  the  campaign  trail  in 
Brighton,  Labour  leader  Tony 
Blair  faded  to  respond  to  the 
rhaitengfl.  "This  is  yet  an- 
other feilnre  — first  beet 
than  fish.  A Labour  govern- 
ment would  get  a better  deal 
for  the  British  fishing  indus- 
try. In  my  view  Mickey 
Mouse  would  get  a better  deal 
than  this  lot" 


Neil  Hamilton  emerges  from  Macclesfield  town  hall  to  be  greeted  by  Miss  Moneypenny,  a fellow  candidate  who  was  garlanded  with  £6  notes 
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to  block  Bell 
campaign  name 
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IARTIN  Bell,  the 
I white-suited  chal- 
I lenger  to  Neil  Hamil- 
ton, was  last  night  fighting 
fbr  the  right  to  have  the 
words  '‘anti-corruption” 
against  hfo  name  cm  the  Tat- 
too constituency  ballot  paper. 

Mr  Bell,  who  yesterday  was 
forced  to  postpone  his  nomi- 
nation under  threat  of  legal 
action,  said  he  had  hoped  to 
stand  under  the  title  “Inde- 
pendent anti-corruption”.  “It 
was  made  dear  to  us  that  if 
we  went  ahead  with  that  de- 
scription. there  would  be  a 
legal  objection.  If  that  was 
sustained  there  is  a real 
chance  that  the  people  of  Tact- 
ton  would  be  disenfran- 
chised,” he  said. 

Mr  Bell  claimed  that  Mr 
Hamilton,  the  Tory  candidate 
and  former  minister  at  the 
centre  of  the  cash-for-ques- 
tfons  affair,  had  set  his  law- 
yers on  him  In  a final  attempt 
to  deter  him  before  nomina- 
tions dose  today. 

Lawyers  were  going 
through  his  nomination 
papers  to  ensure  that  Mr 
Hamilton,  could  not  derail 
him  with  'a  last-minute  chal- 
lenge. Tf  the  challenge  were 
launched  at  4pm  tomorrow, 
when  the  nominations  dose, 
and  succeeded,  there  would 
be  a real  danger  that  I could 
not  set  back  into  the  race, 
thus  giving  him  the  opportu- 
nity to  sail  nearly  unopposed 
to  victory.” 

Mr  Ben  added:  ‘Tf  he  finds 
the  word  corruption  defama- 
tory, what  does  that  say  about 
him?” 

In  a day  of  charge  and 
counter-charge,  the  action 
flowed  from  Macclesfield 
town  hall  to  Kmxtsford  heath, 
scene  of  last  week's  ambush 
of  Mr  Bell  by  Mr  Hamilton 
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and  his  wife  Christine,  and  on 
to  Mr  Bell’s  campaign  office 
InKnutsfonL 

Mr  Hamilton  said  that  since 
that  confrontation  on  the 
heath  Mr  Bell  had  prostituted 
himself.  “Can  I remind  Mi- 
Bell  what  he  said  on  this  pre- 
cise spot  a week  ago  when  I 
said  he  would  be  welcomed  as 
an  independent  but  not  as  an 
anti-corruption  candidate  be- 
cause I have  always  denied 
any  allegations  of  corruption 


against  me.  Mr  Bell  said  T am 
going  to  stand  as  an 
Independent.' 

“He  said  he  was  going  to 
talk  about  trust,  nnri  he  has 
betrayed  that  trust  and  for- 
feited any  right  to  be  a candi- 
date in  a selection.  It  Is  not 
too  late  for  him  to  stand  down 
and  scuttle  back  to  Hamp- 
stead where  he  belongs." 

Mr  Bell  countered:  “Can 
this  be  Mr  Nell  Hamilton,  the 
most  discredited  member  in 
the  Mother  of  Parliaments?” 
He  said  he  had  decided  to  add 
“anti-corruption ' ’ to  bis  ticket 
to  reflect  the  anger  of  constit- 
uents he  had  met 

Both  candidates  travelled  to 
Macclesfield  to  Hand  in  their 
nomination  papers  to  Brian 
Longdan,  the  town’s  chief  ex- 
ecutive and  acting  returning 
officer.  Both,  men’s  appoint- 
ments extended  well  beyond 
the  expected  10  'minutes.  Mr 
Hamilton’s  nomination  and 


£900  deposit  were  accepted. 

but  Mr  Bell  emerged  to  say  he 
faced  a hitch. 

HB  said  at  a later  press  con- 
ference: "Mr  Hamilton  has 
typically  thrown  bis  lawyers 
at  me.  We  have  the  people,  he 
has  the  lawyers.  Judge  that 
for  yourselves.  We  want  to 
fight  this  in  the  timrns  and  vil- 
lages of  Tattoo.  He  wants  to 
fight  it  in  the  courts." 

■ Mr  Longdan  said  he  had 

told  Mr  Bell  his  nomination 

was  valid.  “1  also  pointed  out 
the  right  of  other  candidates 
to  inspect  nomination  papers 
and  to  object.  In  the  light  of 
that  information  Mr  Bell  has 
indicated  to  mo  that  he  will 
consider  the  issue  afresh.” 

Mr  Bell  Is  expected  back  in 
Macclesfield  with  his  nomina- 
tion at  10.30  this  morning. 
The  row  win  not  prevent  Mm 
standing  as  a candidate,  even 
if  he  has  to  describe  himsrif 
Simply  AS  ad  independent 

“I  shall  file  my  papers  hav- 
ing taken  legal  advice.  [Mr 
Hamllton]  should  know  that  I 
will  not  back  down  to  threats 
and  Intimidation  of  any  kind 
because  I have  the  people 
with  me.*'  Mr  Bell  said  there 
were  550  signatures  on  the 
Itton  with  his  nomination. 
10  are  required. 

Labour  and  the  Liberal 
Democrats  withdrew  their 
candidates  after  Mr  Bell  an- 
nounced his  intention  to 
stand. 
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Martin  Wainwright 


LL  the  good  resoln- 
,tions  about  negative 
vanished 


at  first  light  yesterday,  as 
the  parties  traded  Insults 
over  where  and  how  their 
leaders  were  educated. 

There  was  a dead  heat,  so 
far  as  press  conference 
groans  went,  between 
Michael  HCseltine  (“As  a 
public  schoolboy,  Tony 
Blair  does  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  state  sys- 
tem”) and 
Gordon 
Brown  (“We 
are  not  go- 
ing to  fol- 
low John 
Major  down 
the  |M»fh  of 
personal 
abuse”).  Ap- 
propriately, 
the  dnst-up 

had -a, tiny-  witness  at 


Labour’s- press  conference:  a 
schoolgirl,  complete  with 
oafateT  hrabKht  atom?  by  a 
high-profile  but  sons  au  pair 
political  commentator. 

Children  being  on  the 
scene,  animaie  had  to  be 
too;  but  where  was  David 
Blunketfs  loyal  Mack  lab- 
rador. Lucy  (pictured 
above)?  She  was  hiding 
under  Labour’s  podium, 
apparentlyaLarmed  by  Fitz 
the  bulldog,  star  of  last 
night's  election  broadcast, 
whose  sgnasTied-nose  face 
and  toothy  dribble  was  up 
on  the  TV  monitors.  Apolo- 
gising for  her,  Mr  Blnnkett 
went  unaided  to  the  lectern 
for  one  of  his  awesome' tours 
de  force  with  braille — and 
fids  is  a man  ' who  went  to  a 
blind  children’s  school 
where  O-levete  were  consid- 
ered rashly  ambitions. 

The  shadow  -education 
secretary's  only  slip,  as  his 
fingers  raced  through  the 
text,  was  to  herald  Educa- 
tion Action  Zoos  — quickly 
corrected  to  zones,  but  not 
before  a beguiling  image 
had  lodged  itself  in  the  me- 
dia’s mind.  Across  in  Smith 
Square,  Peter  LOley  did  the 
same  by  inventing  some- 
thing called  “job  sobsidy”, 
sounding  like  one  of  those 
glass-stoppered  pops  once 
compulsory  on  Sunday 
School  outings.' 

The  Liberal  Democrats 
had  faced  a 
difficult  de- 
cision ear- 
ner at  their 
Sam  press 
conference, 
where 
media  muf- 
fins had 
come  up 
with  -the 
bright  idea 
of  plugging  free  opticians’ 
tests  with  the  sort  of  letter 
board  you  squint  at  when 
considering  specs.  Clever, 
but  what  if  the  later  stapes 
of  the  chosen  aingwn — lib- 
eral Democrats  Working 
For  You  — were  too  small  to 
be  legible?  The  type  was  ae- 
cortftngly  left  in  jumbo  size. 

The  campaigns  then  dis- 
persed to  the  country,  with 
Labour’s  camp-followers 
buoyed  up  by  the  prospect 


of  rebate  cheques,  after  the 
party's  overcharging  of 
newspapers  and  broadcast-' 
.ers  for  hotel  rooms  In  the 
£7~,5b0  (plus  VAT)  Blair 
Tours  package,  Enoouraged 
by  the  sun  and  the  steady 
polls,  the  Labour  leader 
made  a rare  “Tories  will 
definitely  lose”  prediction 
in  Crawley  market  place. 
Sussex,  before -teekUnx.  the 
shouted,  question:  “Wharf- 
dya  gonna  do  for  British 
rods  music?”  *Tm  never 
going  to  play  in  a band 
again,”  he  promised 
referring  back  to  his  days 
as  singer  for  a student  band 
called  Ugly  Rumours..  . 

The  political  action  was 
in  fall  tilt,  meanwhile,  be- 
yond Offe’s  Dyke  and  Ha- 
drian’s Wall,  where  gifts 
are  not  always  as  straight- 
forward as  they  seem. 
Welsh  Secretary  William 
Hague  (educ.  Wath-on- 
Deame  comprehensive) 
beamed  at  tha  prospect  of 
an  engagement  “love 
token”  from  a woman  in 
Abergele;  but  toe  - boyish 
smile  faltered  when  the 
gift,  though  beautifully 
carved  and  fall  of  Welsh 
tradition,  turned  out  to  be  a 
wooden  spoon. 

Up  in  Edinburgh,  where 
the  Scot  Nats  launched  a tar- 
tan election  website.  Lord 
Archer  was  out  an  the  door- 
steps for  his  Oxford  pal  Lord 
James  Douglas-Hamilton 
(below  left),  the  man  with 
tiw  longest  posters  In  Scot- 
land and  one  of  the  smallest 
(879)  majorities.  The  peer 
promised  19-hours-a-day 
campaigning  designed  to 
leave  Labour  “in  tattea's”. 

to  Tatters' -itself,  Martin 
Dell’s,  nonfir .. 
nation  hic- 
cough and 
the  trans- 
vestite can- 
didate Miss 
Money- 
penny  con- 
tinued the 
high  level  of 
farce,  but 
sleaze 

moved  its  greasy  fingers  to 
Harrogate  where  a IlbDera 
leaflet  using  the  S-word  fin 
one  of  this  election’s  most  fe- 
rocious battles)  has  trig- 
gered a writ  from  Norman 
Lament  via  Peter  Carter- 
Ruck.  M1  learned  friends 
elsewhere  may  be  called  in 
to  rule  on  a Royal  Shake- 
speare Company  poster  for 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor which  is  currently  being 
pasted  up  all  over  Stratford. 
The  single  red  rose  held  by 
Falstaff  is  annoying  local 
Tories,  although  Labour 
isn’t  overwhelmed  to  have 
Us  symbol  embraced  by  a 
notorious  gambler,  woman- 
iser and  drunk. 

As  the  day  waned,  that 
modern  Ealstaff  Rmnpole 
of  the  Bailey,  aka  the  actor 
Leo  McKern  (above),  an- 
nounced his  election  debut, 
in  the  UK  Independence 
Party’s  election  broadcast 
next  Monday. 

And  so  dusk  fell  — with 
toe  tabloids  still  in  full  cry 
after  Fitz  the  bulldog,  who ' 
feces  the  1987  treatment 
meted  out  to  the  famous 
calf  cuddled  by  Mrs 
Thatcher,  to  Denis’s  alarm 
("If  we’re  not  careful  we 
may  have  a dead  calf  on  our 
hands").  The  Dally  Mirror 
rang  the  farm  every  day  for 
the  rest  of  the  campaign  to 
inquire  after  its-health. 
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Poverty  pay  and  job 
insecurity  have 
become  part  of 
the  modern  labour 
market  for  many  workers 


THE  ELECTION  7 


Labour  may  be  forced 
to  adopt  the  Tories’ 
hard-nosed  approach 
to  benefits  if  its 
welfare-to-work  plan  fails 
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THE  BIG  ISSUE:  JOBS 
John  Philpott  and  Larry  Elliott 
examine  the  practicality 
of  plans  by  the  three  main 
parties  to  ease  unemployment 
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TIHE  last  set  of  unem- 
ployment figures 
before  the  election 
will  be  unveiled 
,today . amid  Haims 
from  all  the  political  parties 
that  only  they  can  be  trusted 
to  put  Britain  back  to  work. 

But  is  anybody  offering  real 
hope  to  the  L75  million  Job- 
less benefit  claimants  (not  to 
mention  the  additional  2 mil- 
,who  .want  to 
Or  are  thernanifesto 
promises  mere  hype? 

Hie  Conservatives,  buoyed 
up  by  four  years  of  steadily 
failing  claimant  unemploy- 
ment are  eager  to  highlight 
their  recent  record  on  jobs  — 
In  sharp  contrast  to  all  other 
elections  since  1979  when 
they  sought  to'  downplay  the 
Issue. 

Ministers  can  claim  credit 
for  creating  a jobs  market 
with  a lower  rate  of  unem- 
ployment than  was  the  case  in 
Britain  a decade  ago,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  the  case  in  many 
European  countries  today. 
But  the  downside  of  Conserva- 
tive achievement  is  that  the 
relative  gap  between  the  high- 
est and  lowest  earners  is  wider 

now  than  when  Gladstone  was 
prime  minister  in  the  1890s, 
and  the  channaa  of  Somebody 
clambering  up  the  pay  ladder 
are  worse  today  than  in  the 


mid-1970s.  Poverty  pay  and  job 
insecurity  have  become  part  of 
the  modem  labour  market  for 
many,  Jhough  by  no  means  aTl 

workers. 

Moreover,  the  outlook  for 
jobs  is  looking  less  promising. 

Earnings  are  rising  more 
rapidly  than  they  were  a year 
ago,  and  whoever  wins  the 
election  wUl  have  to  take 
steps  to  prevent  inflation  ris- 
ing. . Labour  would  .thus,  foce 
an  early  test  of  Its  -nampaigri 
rhetoric  on  jobs,  with  the 
need  to  raise  taxes  or  in- 
crease interest  rates- to  cool 
down  the  economy.  This 
means  that  Labour's  wehhre- 
to- work  and  training  mea- 
sures to  create  a more-higbly 
skilled  workforce  wiU  become 
even  more  crucial. 

Keynesian  commentators 
are  sceptical  of  Labour’s  ap- 
proach to  tackling  unemploy- 
ment, dismissing- it  as  over- 
cautious and  likely  to  prove 
ineffective.  Traditional 
Keynesians  say  joblessness  is 
caused  by  inadequate  demand 


nTiri  dyvour  a combination  of 
expansionary  economic  poli- 
cies and  pay  restraint  to  boost 
growth  while  holding  down 
wage  Inflation.  While  mea- 
sures to  improve  Skills  are 
Important,  unless  they  are  ac- 
companied by  growth  in  the 
economy,  all  that  results  is  a 


better-educated  dole  queue. 

The  Keynesian  critique  has 
some  merit  — as  Labour 
quietly  recognises  — but  it  is 
not  the  whole  story. 

Britain’s  problems  of  long- 
term unemployment  and  wel- 
fare dependency  would  not 
disappear  if  an  incoming 
Labour  government  were  to 
reflate  the  economy  and  Intro- 
duce some  sort  of  pay  policy. 

" The  labour  market  position 
of  the  -nnindnad  is  worsening 
in.  the  face  of  new.  technology 
and  competition  from  low- 
wage  countries,  and  the  work- 
ers most  in  demand  in  the 
1990s  have  been  “problem 
solvers”  In  the  managerial, 
professional  and  technical 
occupations. 

At  the  other  end  of  the 
labour  market,  one  fifth  of  21- 
year-olds  were  at  or  below 
foundation  level  in  literacy, 
and  rather  more  below  par  on 
sums.  They  are  five  times 
more  likely  to  be  jobless  than 
those  who  exceed  this  skill 
baseline. 

Men  are  also  suffering  In 
the  jobs  market  far  reasons 
that  cannot  be  simply  put 
down  to  an  overall  lack  of  de- 
mand. After  four  years  of 
recovery,  women  have  made 
up  all  the  ground  in  employ- 
ment they  lost  in  toe  reces- 
sion, but  male  employment  is 


still  5.5  percentage  points  be- 
low the  peak  in  1990. 

One  reason  why  men  have 
been  doing  so  poorly  is  that 
the  balance  of  job  creation  is 
heavily  biased  against  them 
— two  thirds  of  toe  jobs  cre- 
ated during  the  1990s  have 
been  part  time  and/or  tempo- 
rary. While  there  is  nothing 
inherently  inferior  about 
snch  jobs,  they  tend  to  go  to 
women  rather  than  meg.. 

1 Unfortunately,  Britain's 
benefit  system  means  that 
male  joblessness  all  too  often 
transmits  itself  to  their  fe- 
male partners  and  creates 
structural  welfare  depen- 
dency. One  in  five  non-pen- 
sioner households  are  bereft 
of  work,  and  the  rate  rose 
from  17.8.  to  19.2  per  cent  in 
the  first  three  years  of  eco- 
nomic recovery  before  falling 
slightly  recently. 

There  is  obviously  a prob- 
lem. The  question  is  whether 
there  is  a viable  solution  on 
offer. 

The  Conservatives  have 
happily  discovered  that  their 
compulsory  pilot  scheme  — 
Project  Work  — is  proving 
very  effective  at  getting  job- 
less people  off  welfare  (al- 
though not  necessarily  Into 
work)  and  plan  to  extend  the 
scheme  nationwide.  But  the 
Conservative  manifesto  is 


Fads  that  fail  to  fit  the  figures 


Seumas 
Milne  looks 
behind  the 
disclosure  of 
official  double 
counting  of 
new  jobs  and 
the  hidden 
world  of 
joblessness 

IP  THE  method  of  counting 
the  unemployed  inherited 
by  the  Tories  in  1979  was 
still  in  force,  the  current  level 
of  joblessness  would  still 
stand  at  just  over  S million. 

A report  by  HSBC,  the  Mid- 
land Baltic's  parent  group, 
this  week  estimated  that  the 
real  unemployment  rate  in 
Britain  is  4 million  or  14  per 
cent  of  the  labour  force  — 
even  higher  than  In  France  or 
Germany. 

After  32  changes  to  the  way 
the  unemployed  are  counted, 
the  Government  is  forcing 
them  off  the  register  through 
dramatic  changes  to  the  rules 

as  part  of  the  new  Jobseeker’s 

Allowance,  which  cuts  the 
right  to ’ benefits  after  she 
months  instead  of  12. 

The’  independent  Unem- 
ployment Unit  estimates  that 
about  half  the  mow  drop  & 
the  official  unemployed 
claimant 'count  over  the  past 
she  months  can  be  put  down 
to  this.  According  to  the  Gov- 
ernment’s own  figures; 
around  80,000  have  been 
knocked  off  the  register. 

Of  course,  real  unemploy- 
ment has  also  bean  foiling 
since  the  start  of  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  in  1992.  The 


proportion  of  the  working  age 
population  in  employment  In 

the  spring  of  1992,  just  before 

John  Major  was  re-elected, 
was  70  per  cent  and  it  is  now 
up  to  around  73  per  cent  But 
the  ftflvtai  figures  give  little 
due  to  what  is  actually  hap- 
pening at  the  sharp  end  of  the 
jobs  market 

While  the  number  ' of  jobs 
has  risen,  part-time  and  tem- 
porary work  has  mush- 
roomed, youth  and  black  un- 
employment have  got  worse, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands 
have  dropped  out  of  the  offi- 
cial labour  market  altogether: 
a quarter  of  all  men  are  now 
“economically  inactive”. 

Nearly  two  million  people 
— half  of  whom  were  previ- 
ously counted  as  unemployed 

are  claiming  long-term 

sickness  benefit  a far  higher 
proportion  of  the  workforce 
than  in  France  or  Germany. 


A study  published  today  by 
the  Trades  Union  Congress 
reveals  that  the  black  unem- 
ployment rate  is  now  18.5  per 
cent  — two  and  half  times 
that  among  whites. 

The  bulk  of  the  Jobs  that  are 
being  created  are  part-time 
and  insecure  and  the  num- 
bers working  part-time  who 
would  prefer  a full-time  job  is 
growing  rapidly. 

According  to  the  official 
Labour  Force  Survey,  43  per 
cent  of  the  net  new  jobs  cre- 
ated between  the  winter  of 
1992-3  and  autumn  1996  were 
part-time.  Of  those  workers 
Who  did  land  new,  full-time 
jobs,  nearly  half  were  on  tem- 
porary contracts. 

Nearly  one  quarter  of  Brit- 
ain’s 28  million-strong  work- 
force is  employed  part-time. 
That  compares  to  one  in  six 
workers  in  Germany  and 
France. 


While  only  10  per  cent  of 
women  working  part-time 
would  rather  be  working  fufl- 
tima  , a quarter  of  mala  part- 
timers  want  a full-time  job. 
This  is  just  one  aspect  of  the 
widening  gulf  between  men 
and  women  in  the  workplace. 
An  Employment  Policy  Insti- 
tute (EFI)  report  points  out 
that  women  account  for  90  per 
cent  of  the  rise  in  economi- 
cally active  people. 

Men  account  for  most  of  toe 
rise  in  toe  numbers  classed  as 
economically  inactive.  Male 


unemployment  has  fallen 
from  11.6  per  cent  in  the 
spring  of  1992  to  9 J per  cent 
in  the  autumn  of  1996  — but 
one-third  of  the  improvement 
was  because  men  left  the 
labour  market. 

Although  women  have 
regained  the  levels  of  employ- 
ment that  they  reached  in  the 
peak  before  the  recession  in 
1990,  men  still  have  a long 
way  to  go. 

The  male  rate  of  employ- 
ment was  77.5  per  cent  in  the 

autumn  of  1996,  against  82.4 
per  cent  in  1990. 

The  official  jobs  figures  also 
disguise  what  has  happened 
to  young  people.  The  doubling 
of  l6-L7-yearolds  staying  on 
at  school,  and  of  18-19-year- 
olds  going  on  to  higher  educa- 
tion is  well-documented.  This 
has  taken  some  pressure  off 
youth  unemployment  In  the 
1990s. 

But  ss  the  EP1  points  out: 
“The  conventional  measure 
of  unemployment  fails  to 
register  economic  inactivity 
amongst  young  people  not  en- 
gaged in  education/’Men 
under  25  who  are  not  students 
are  now  10  times  more  likely 
to  be  economically  Inactive 
than  they  ware  In  the  mid- 
1970s. 

Additional  research  by 
Sarah  Ryle  and  Charlotte 
Denny. 


cautiously  phrased  and  the 
scheme  will  only  be  extended 
If  its  costs  can  be  met  by 
savings. 

The  Liberal  Democrats  are 
offering  the  Benefit  Transfer 
Programme  (BTP),. which 
converts  nnemployment- 
related  benefits  paid  to  the 
long-term  jobless  into  subsi- 
dies to  employers  who  recruit 
and  train  them.  But  in  fact 
the  costs  are  much  higher,  be- 
cause some  of  toe  money  is 
wasted  on  people  who  would 
have  got  Jobs  anyway,  and 
some  of  toe  long-term  unem- 
ployed get  jobs  at  the  expense 
of  people  already  working. 

Labour’s  welfare-to-work 


package  for  250,000  young 
people  plus  those  older  job- 
less people  who  have  been  un- 
employed for  more  than  two 
years  would  cost  £3  billion 
over  five  years.  But  taxpayers 
wont  be  asked  to  cough  up, 
nnlffgs  they  also  have  shares 
In  toe  privatised  utility  com- 
panies whose  ‘excess'  profits 
will  be  subject  to  a one-off 
windfall  tax.  Labour  nonethe- 
less promises  eventual  sav- 
ings from  this  one-off  ‘invest- 
ment’ as  unemployment  falls. 

If  decent  help  can  be  pro- 
vided to  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed at  no  long-run  net  cost 
to  the  general  taxpayer  then 
all  is  well  and  good.  But  the 


if  here  is  a big  one.  On  the 
face  of  things  combina- 
tion of  tax  rebates,  training 
and  community  work  pro- 
grammes that  Labour  is  ped- 
dling appears  little  different 
from  the  standard  fare  of 
active  labour  market  policies 
that  one  sees  the  world  over. 

Such  programmes  are  valu- 
able but  experience  suggests 
that  they  require  ongoing 
rather  than  one-off  expendi- 
ture. It  seems  unlikely  that  a 
future  Labour  government 
would  be  able  to  avoid  this. 

If  Labour’s  welfere-to-  work 
economics  do  not  operate  ex- 
actly as  intended,  it  could 
thus  be  presented  with  an 


awkward  choice  — adopt  the 
same  hard-nosed  approach  as 
toe  Conseratives  to  Project 
Work  or  find  ongoing  fi- 
nance, possibly  through 
higher  personal  taxation. 

It  is  perhaps  with  choices 
like  this  in  mind  that  some 
critics  suggest  that  talk  of 
tackling  unemployment  at 
this  general  election  boils 
down  to  little  more  than  rhe- 
torical hype.  Only  time  will 
tell.  But  reality  will  start  to 
dawn  on  May  2. 

John  Philpott  Is  director  of  the 
Employment  Policy  Institute 
(EPI),  an  independent  think 
tank. 
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8 THE  ELECTION 

An  election  debate  that  has  If  Ronald  Reagan  has  gone  down 

resulted  in  John  Major,  Tony  Blair  in  history  as  a politician  born  for 
and  Nigel  deGruchy  uniting  in  television,  Sir  James  is  more 
defence  of  Chris  Woodhead  will  likely  to  be  remembered  as  a 

not  have  been  wholly  sterile  politician  killed  by  it 


Tha  Quartllan  Wednesday  April  16 1997 


Blair  learns  his  lesson  on  sc 


George  Walden 


WE  mustn't  drag 
the  personal 
preferences  of 
party  leaders 
into  the  elec- 
tion debate  on  education, 
everyone  sagely  agrees,  as  IT 
it  were  equivalent  to  discuss- 
ing politicians'  regrettable 
forays  into  fornication. 

Why  not?  Sex  is  no  one's 
business  but  your  own.  Edu- 
cation is  a personal  affair  too. 
rtimtgh  Inseparable  from  the 
public  weal,  which  is  what 
makes  the  experiences  of  our 
leaders  of  general  interest. 


Open  the  window  wide  and 
we  shall  get  less  heat  and 
more  light 

A glance  at  the  personal 
preferences  of  Blair  and 
Major  takes  you  to  the  heart 
of  our  educational  condition. 
Mr  Heseltine  has  repeated 
that  the  issue  is  choice,  and 
so  it  Is  — though  in  not  quite 
the  sense  he  meant 

Both  Blair  and  Major, 
together  with  virtually  the 
whole  of  his  Cabinet  rejected 
what  is  on  offer  to  the  average 
child  for  something  demon- 
strably superior.  Blair  chose 


an  exceptional  GM  school  tor , 
bis  children,  and  Major  chose  I 
a private  school  for  his  (as  I ! 
did  for  mine).  . 

All  of  us  can  say  that  we 
wanted  to  do  the  best  tor  our 
children.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  best  is  way  above  the  av- 
erage. I am  no  more  prepared 
to  pretend  that  1 am  happy 
with  the  schools  in  our  part  of 
London  than  Bemie  Grant  is 
in  his.  To  that  extent.  I have 
no  problem  with  either  Blair 
or  Major.  Like  me  they  have 
exercised  their  choice  — 
though  one  that,  pace  Mr  Hes- 
eltine, is  not  open  to  many 
people. 

The  hypocritical  and  educa- 
tionally damaging  thing  is 
not  to  send  your  child,  to  a 
privileged  schooL  It  is  to 
make  that  choice  for  yourself 
while  rfiiiwiing  that  the  aver- 
age school  is  doing  a fine  and 
wonderful  job  for  less  advan- 
taged children.  In  education, 


cant  and  evasion  know  no 
party  bounds.  Not  a tow  of  my 
former  Conservative  col- 
leagues  will  teU  you,  like 
Harriet  Harlan,  that  their 
local  comprehensive®  are 
simply  marvellous,  while  pre- 
ferring something  a little  dif- 
ferent for  themselves. 

And  It  isn't  just  politicians. 
As  the  election  progresses, 
listen  out  for  the  selectively 
educated  commentators  who 
send  their  children  to  the 
same  schools  as  themselves, 
while  piously  decrying  selec- 
tion. I would  attack  Tony 
Blair  if  he  were  saying  that 
everything  is  for  the  best  in 
state  schools:  that  all  they, 
need  is  an  injection  of  cash 
and  a homogenised  structure. 
But  that  is  no  longer  Labour's 
position,  as  I understand  it, 
any  more  than  it  is  Major's  — 
it  Is  the  Intellectually  dishon- 
est position  of  the  Liberal 
Democrats. 


It  Is  not  just  Labour -and  the 
Conservatives  who  are  hom- 
ing in  on  quality.  To  ids 
credit  Nigel  de  Gruchy,  the 
president  of  the  National 
Union  of  Schoolmasters/ 
Union  of  Women  Teachers, 
has  begun  toeing  up  to  funda- 
mentals: the  erroneous  phi- 
losophies that  have  domi- 
nated our  state  schools  for 
decades.  An  election  debate 
that  has  resulted  in  John 
Major,  Tony  Blair,  and  Nigel 
de  Gruchy  "wiring  in  the  de- 
fence of  that  allegedly  Nean- 
derthal reactionary,  Chris 
Woodhead,  will  not  have  been 
wholly  sterile. 

It  is-  not  where  you  send 
your  children  to  school  that 
counts,  it  is  what  you  do  for 
the  others.  On  the  score  of 
state/private  education  my 
main  criticism  of  Labour  is 
not  that  they  want  to  abolish 
the  assisted  places  scheme  — 
that  educational  Charity  for 


distressed  gentility  — but 
that  to  date  they  have  nothing 
to  put  in  Us  place. 

"Who  went  where"  is  a.  dis- 
traction from  the  debate.  The 
feet  that  Biair  attended  a pri- 
vate school  confers  as  much 
odium  on  the  labour  leader 
as  Major’s  state  education 
confers  virtue  on  him.  Nei- 
ther had  much  choice.  What 
matters  is  whether  and  what 
they  learned  from  the  experi- 
ence. If  Blair  were  to  behave 
like  patrician  Tories,  seeking 
to  exorcise  Jhls  guilt  by  pat- 
ronising .state  schools  from 
the  height  of  his  privileged 
background,  then  he  would 
indeed  be  culpable.  But  he 
has  not 

Glance  back  30  years.  The 
educational,  evisceration  of 
our  primary  schools  is  partly 
explained  by  the  little-known 
fact  that  it  was  a Tory  -patri- 
cian, Sir  Edward  Boyle,  who 

pppnmft>ri  Mnnrtw  nf  his  kind,  • 


Lady  Ptawden,  topreside  over, 
the  reput  that  damaged  the 
schooling  of  generations  of 
children  — though  not  those . 
of  the  “concerned"  patri- 
cians, who  sat  out  the  experi- 
ment in  their  private  schools. 
Listen  carefully  to  David 

Biunkett’s  election  speeches  . 
and  you.  hear  that,  tor  obvious 
reasons,  he  is  good  an' the 
educational  consequences  for  j 
aide  youngsters  of  being  pat- 
ronised into  giving  less  than 
they  can  deliver. 

Blair’s  private  education 
does  not  seem  to  have  led  him 
Into  this  cardinal  error  of 
condescension..  If  being  at  an 
independent  school  has 
helped  htm  understand  the 
importance  of  small  classes, 
well  and  good.  If— as  it  also 
seems  — It  has  led  him  to  an 
awareness  of  the  gulf  between, 
public  and  private  standards, 

I and  a readiness  to  criticise 
the  excesses  of  “progressive 


education",  well  and  good  too. 
Whoever  paid  his  fees,  it  was 
worth  It. 

. Teachers  are  not  wicked 
lefties:  many'  have  simply 
been  trained  in  a mistaken 
concept  of  education.  It  will 
take  a generation  to  sort  it 
out.  Meanwhile  the  very  feet 
that  schools  are  at  the  .fore- 
front of  the  election,  and  that 
the  two  major  parties  are 
converging  on  the  root  of  the 
problem,  is  a reason  for 
optimism. 

One  day  we  may  even  get 
round  to  recognising  that  a 
national  educational  enter- 
prise presupposes  a country 
where  the  top  of  society  Is  af- 
fixed to  the  body.  Till  then, 
our  progress  notwithstand- 
ing, we  shall  go  on  running 
about  UkeJbeadless  chickens. 

George  Walden's  book  We 
Should  Show  Bettor  is  pub- 
lished by  Fourth  Estate. 
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John  Major  walks  past  a woman  waving  a Referendum  Party  poster  during  a walkabout  yesterday  in  Tavistock,  Devon 


Artistically,  this  really  was  a dog 


Mediawatch:  Television 


life  Alliance  and  Arthur  Scar- 


saseas 


Mark  Lawson 


IN  previous  elections,  the 
television  viewer  has 
been  able  to  rely  on  there 
only  being  one  party  elec- 
tion broadcast  to  avoid 
every  day.  It  generally  offered 
a useful  drink  or  elimination 
opportunity  after  the  news. 


Goldsmith's  Referendum 


Party.  In  the  first  propaganda 
head-to-head  of  the  current 


However,  the  recent  rise  of 
British  single-issue  parties 
with  few  hopes  but  many  can- 
didates has  meant  that  a re- 
cord number  of  groups  have 
qualified  to  appeal  to  the  elec- 
torate via-  the  airwaves.  The 
Natural  Law  Party,  the  Pro- 
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WILL  HUTTON 
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THE  BOOK  HUT  JOHN, 
PUMY,  AND  TONY 
WOULD  KILL  FOR 

Free  this  Sunday  with  the  Observer 


THE  FIRST  SUNDAY  PAPER.  AND  THE  MOST  ORIGINAL 


The  Observer 


showing  of  Labour's  Britain- 
as-bulldog  film 
Artistically  at  least,  the  Ref- 
erendum Party  effort  really 
was  a dog.  Sir  James  Gold- 
smith is  the  only  party  leader 
rich  enough  to  buy  a film 
studio  if  he  wanted  to,  but 
you  wouldn’t  have  known. 
His  PEB  had  the  production 
values  of  a 1950s  prime  minis- 
terial address.  It  consisted  of 


Goldsmith  sitting  at  a desk,  a 
green  plant  behind  his  left 
shoulder,  white  blossom  visi- 
ble through  a window  behind 
his  right 


The  Europhobe  prose  — 
"Secretly,  and  without  our 
consent  our  nation  is  disap- 
pearing” — ■ was  familiar.  The 
novelty  was  the  party  leader’s 
delivery.  He  read  the  autocue 
like  someone  struggling  with 
the  bottom  line  at  the  opti- 
cian’s, leaning  alarmingly 
towards  the  lens  to  emphasise 
key  words  such  as 
"Uberated!” 


Twice,  he  fussily  put  on 
half-moon  glasses  to  read 
from  the  manifestos  of  the 


two  main  parties.  He  seemed 
obsessed  with  the  position  of 
the  sheaf  of  papers  on  his 
desk  and  could  be  seen 


are  left  in  a pre-recorded 
broadcast,  there  are  generally 
only  two  possibilities:  one, 


’other  attempts  were  even 

down  in  history  as  a politi- 
cian bom  for  television.  Sir 
James  is  more  likely  to  be 
remembered  as  a politician 
killed  by  it-  There  is  Just 
something  about  his  on- 
screen manner:  pop-eyed  and 
finger-wagging. 

If  Sir  Jimmy  read  the 
weather  on  television,  the 
hatches  would  be  perma- 
nently battened  down  and  cat- 
tle never  allowed  near  low- 


lying  ground.  If  Sir  Jimmy 


IfTTiM.'JiWAilJ 


SJSSLS2!55&ll!lift * as  * poUtinmn-killed  by  televifioi  , 

election  broadcast  had  all  the  production  values  of  a 1950s 


Debate  nobody  wants 


No  votes 
in  fate 
of  Third 
World 

Overseas  aid 


Ogfk  INGE  neither  malnour- 
^■aisbed  refugees  in  Zaire 
^^nor  the  deprived  in  the 
shanty  towns  of  South  Amer- 
ica have  any  say  on  May  . 

1,  their  plight  barely  makes  it 
on  to  the  election  agenda.  No 
votes,  no  debate. 

The  Ethiopian  famine 
momentarily  propelled  Live 
Aid  andtbe  Issues  surround- 
ing  emergency  relief  and  de- 
velopment into  the  headlines 
in  themid-iflOOs.  The  sight  of 
; teifeffitl&tesandsbfthje  Starv- 
mgmmakeriiift  encamp- 
ments challenged  the  con- 
science of  the  affluent  West 

The  enthusiastic  response 
to  Comic  Relief  and  longer  es- 
tablished charities  since  then 
proves  that  compassion  can 
still  motivate  popular 
feelings. 

But  the  fete  of  the  Third 
World  may  appear  remote 
when  compared  to  domestic 
policies  which  dominate  elec- 
tions. It  is  ironic,  therefore,  in 
a contest  where  Labour  and 
the  Conservatives  are  scrab- 
bling to  unearth  distinctive 
differences,  that  the  manifes- 
tos do  reveal  dear  blue  water 
between  the  parties. 

Why  they  should  be  talking 
about  it 

Overcaming  misery  and  pov- 
erty to  distant  countries  was 
once  presented  as  an  unselfish 
act  of  charily.  More  practical 
arguments  now  prevail. 
Rescheduling  impossible 


' PHOTOGRAPH:  RUSSELL  BOYCE 


This,  tendency  to  promote 
terror  might  theoretically 
have  been  useful  — after  an, 
the  Referendum  Party  is  at- 
tempting to  frighten  thg  elec- 
torate with  the  prospect  of  a 
federal  superstate  — hut  the 
problem,  is  that  the  viewer  Is 
finally  left  frightened  of  the 
party  leader  and  frightened 
for  his  sanity  . 

The  Referendum  Party  is 

currently  petitioning  the 
courts  to  force  the  BBC  and 


debts,  creating  goodwill  for 
British  business  abroad  and 
helping  tackle  immigration  at 
source  by  securing  sustain- 
able economies  have  all  betel 
advanced  . as  bona  fide  reasons 
for  intervention. 

The  controversy  aver  Di- 
ana. Princess  of  Wales,  calling 
for  landmines  to  be  bamxed 
and  the  row  over  British  sup- 
port for  the  Peigan  dam  in  - 
Malaysia  suggest  that  aid 
issues  are  likely  to  become 
more  prominent  in  a world 
which  consists  of  an  into-' 
grated  global  economy. 

What  could  be  done? 

Aid  charities  want  to  raise  the 
level  of  financial  commitment 
to  overseas  projects.  The 
United  Nations'  target  fbr  do- 
nations by  wealthier  nations 
Is  0.7  per  cent  of  GNP. 

Government  aid,  measured 
by  the  budget  of  the  Overseas 
Development  Administration, 
hasdropped  sharply  in  rela- 
tivecteriH^rcffcj^.52  per  centbf 
GNP  ini§79  to  058  percent 
this  year.  (The  USA,  by  con- 
trast, manages  0.1  percent.) 

In  absolute  cash  terms  over 
the  same  period — taking  in- 
flation into  account — the 
ODA’s  overall  budget  has 
slipped  only  slightly.  . 

Aid  is  (me  area  where 
Labour  Is  talking  in  almost 
traditional  terms  about  in- 
creased spending,  stakebold- 
ing,  poverty  and  social  audits. 
It  has  promised  to  reverse  the 
decline  in  UK  aid  spending. 

Unlike  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats who  maintain  they  will 
make  “sustained  progress” 
towards  meeting  the  UN’s  0.7 
per  cent  target  within  10  years, 
Labour  has  set  no  timeable. 

For  the  Conservatives,  such 
financial  commitments  are 
even  more  vague.  The  Tory 
manifesto  taiica  about  "the  as- 
piration of  meeting  the  UN’s 
target  of  0.7  per  centfor  aid  as 
a long-term  oh  jective” . 

OwmBowcott 


Why  Pm  voting  Labour 


riots  fte:  broadcasts.  Viewers 
should  pray  that  the  tetevi 
slon  authorities  have  em 


t'  i *■'  ■■.yTwyryn'i  .v . , » ■ * ” 


If  Sir  Jimmy  read 


the  news,  the 


freeways  would 


be  jammed  each 


night  with  cars 


heading  for  th& 


hills.  This 


tendency  to 


promote  terror 


might  have  been 


useful. . .but the 


problem  is  that 


the  viewer  is 


finally  left 


frightened  of  the 


party  leader  and 


frightened  for 


his  sanity 


Nobody 


what  they 
think 

John  Peel 


I SHALL  vote  Labour  as  Z 
always  have  done.  I sup- 
pose I would  stand  more 
on  the  Tony  Benn  side  of 

tilings,  thftfl*  thinga 

seem  to  be,  well,  not  sectar- 
ian exactly,  but  divided  up. 


Benn  end  of  the  spectrum.  - 

Fve  always  voted  Labour, 
but  shall  we  say  I’ve  never 
backed  a winner:  I live  in  a 
rural  Suffolk  constituency. 

I fear  that  I am  very  Old 
Labour.  New  Labour’s  very 
slick  and  glossy,  like  a lot  of 
things  these  days. 

I’m  not  a doper  myself; 
though  I used  to  be  tnmy 
hippie  days,  bnt  even  so  I 
was  very,  very  disappointed, 
when  Clare  Short  was 
slapped  down  for  suggest- 
ing that  we  could  have  a 
proper,  civilised  debate 
about  drugs.  We  live  in  a 
society  where  no  body  dares 
say  what  they  actually  * 
think.  Td  love  to  see  some- 
one really  sticking  their 
heels  in  and  standing  up  for 
a point  of  principle. 

I was  astonished  when 
Martin  Bell  Said  he  was 
standing  in  Tattoo.  I don't 
know  him —that’s  how  I 
stay  sane,  by  not  knowing 
.anybody.!  don’t  know  . 


C iaa.  .-rr/' 


what’s  gnmg  on  there,  but 
IT1  tell  you  who  the  really 
scary  person  is  in  that  situa- 
tion and  that” s Christina 
Hamilton.  Wouldn’t  like  to 
have  a run-in  with  her. 

As  for  the  election  result 

I have  to  say  Pm  the  worst 

forecaster  in  the  world.  I . 
remember  the  first 
Thatcher  campaign  getting 
underway,  and  I thought 
there  was  no  way  the  elec- 
torate would  fell  for  that. 
Then  I said  I thought  the 
Conservatives  were  here  till 
the  end  of  the  century . I still 
have  a feeling  that  might  be 
the  case,  although  I’d  love 
to  be  proved  wrong. 

My  dad  was  a lifelong 
Tory  voter—  he  wouldn’t 
understand  me  voting 
Labour  at  all — but  the  Tory 
party  he  supported  Is  a com* 
pletely  different  party  from 
the  one  we've  got  now.  The 
Tbxy  party  he  voted!  for 
would  probably  be  more 
leftwing  than  the  present . 
Labour  Party.  They,  at  - 
least,  did  understand  that 
people  needed  looking 
after,  even  if  it  was  only  so 
they  could  work  on  their 
forms  and  so  on.  Oh  dear, 
that  sounds  very  Dave 
Spart-iah,  doesn't  it? 


It 
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City  calm  before  Scottish  storm 


Laboui 


_ 


Matthew  Engel  visits 
Glasgow,  where  Labour 
supporters  take  certain 
victory  in  their  stride. 
Illustrations:  Paul  Cox 


ERE  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  this 
make-or-break, 
epoch-making, 
millennial  elec- 
tion. We  are  in 
the  Second  City  of  what* s left 
of  the  Empire,  centre  of  the 
part  of  the  kingdom  whose 
future  is  at  the  heart  of  pollti.-. 
cal  debate  as  never  before. 
What's  going  on?  Damn  all  is 
going  on. 

In  an  American  election 
everyone  agonises  about  who 
will  win  California  and 
Texas.  In  a British  election 
the  places  that  count  are 
Exeter  and  Basildon,  or  they 
don’t  exist  at  all,  at  least  not ; 
in  this  galaxy,  ie  Tatton. 

No  one  notices  specks  an  the 
map  like  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool Newcastle  or  Sheffield: 
no  marginnlft.  This  frnlria  true 
even  more  strongly  in  Soot- 
land.  In  knife-edge  Stirling,  no 
one  can  move  without  being 
collared  by  a politician  or  get- 
ting a microphone  up  their 
nose.  But  everyone  knows,  in 
outline,  what  Glasgow  will 
think  In  a fortnight's  time. 
Nine  of  the  10  seats  are  certain- 
ties for  Labour,  and  the  other 
Is  a special  case.  So  no  one 
bothers. 

Yet  what  Glasgow  thinks  in 
a year’s  time  is  going  to  be 
crucial  to  the  future  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  John  Major 
seems  less  relevant  to  politi- 
cal debate  here  than  Hadrian 
must  have  done.  But  if  he 
sneaks  back,  he  will  be  depen- 
dent on  the  continuing  docil- 
ity of  Scottish  workers  to 
maintain  a vestige  of  author- 
ity and  legitimacy.  If  Labour 
win,  their  plans  for  devolu- 
tion and  Scotland’s  response 
to  them  are  going  to  dominate 
the  headlines -for  the  foresee- 
able future. 

The  election  here  is  like 
Scottish  football  with  Labour 
as  Rangers.  Of  course,  theyre 

going  to  win.  By  the  way,  who 
are  they  playing?  Glasgows 
senior  MP  Is  not  rushing 
about  like  some  Imbecile  Sas- 
senach; he  is  driving  gently 
round  his  constituency  in  his 
dirty  Peugeot,  occasionally 
stopping  to  have  tea  with  old 
friends  and  contacts. 

. In  a quiet . way,  Donald 
Dewar  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
triguing figures  in  the  elec- 


tion. Like  Glasgow  as  a 
whole,  he  is  unnoticed  now 
but  could  soon  be  a very  big 
player.  Most  English  voters 
may  only  remember  him  for 
his  stunning,  almost  angry, 
eulogy  at  John  Smith's  fu- 
neral. (Remember  that 
strange-  period?  When  John 
Major  and  everyone  else 
vowed  they  would  never 
stoop  to  personal  abuse 
again.) 

But  perhaps  no  one  at  West- 
minster commands  more  uni- 
versal admiration.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  Imagine  that  a Labour 
government  with  a working 
majority  would  waste  Mr  ■ 
Dewar  on  bis  current  job  as 
chief  whip;  Leader  of  the 
House  with  responsibility  for 
the  whole  devolution  shebang 
would  make  more  sense. 

For  now  he  hardly  ever  gets 
on  national  telly.  He  not 
merely  is  a Scots  solicitor,  be 
would  be  cast  as  one:  tan,  be- 
spectacled. and  close  to  60. 
Though  he  is  based,  for  the 
duration  of  hostilities,  at  the 
Millhank  command  centre,  he 
describes  his  role  there,'  in  a 
rare  revelatory  moment,  as 
“supernumerary’'. 

Mr  Dewar,  however,  seems 
like  the  least  flustered  man  in 


i ..  ■ . 
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the  election.  His  constituency 
is  now  called  Glasgow  An- 
niesland;  he  successfully 
battled  the  boundary  commis- 
sioners not  to  can  it  drearily 
Glasgow  North  West  H has 
suddenly  acquired  a large 
chunk  of  middle-class  voters 
hi  an  area  of  the  city  so  posh 
that  Roy  Jenkins  lived  there 
when  he  was  the  MP.  WeH  he 
popped  In  now  and  again. 

This  will  change  the  seat 
ftosn  being  ah  utterly  impreg- 
nable fortress  into  merely  an 
ordinarily  impregnable  one. 
In  Glasgow,  even  the  Silicon 
Glen  yuppies  have  no  truck 
■with  the  Conservatives;  Tory- 
ism is  the  last  refuge  of  little 
old  ladles  with  withered  opti- 
mism and  porcelain  trinkets 
In  their  windows. 

“That  building's  by  Alexan- 
der ’Greek'  Thompson,”  Mr 
Dewar  says.  “You  can  see  why 
they  nicknamed  him  ’Greek*. 
Do  you  want  a closer  look?” 

Most  politicians  would  be 
knocking  on  the  handsome 
front  doors.  Mr  Dewar  prefers 
just  to  admire  them.  "IT  you 
knock  door  to  door  you  do  two 
streets  if  you’re  lucky,  and  you 
don't  make  much  impact  I just 
like  to  move  round.” 

All  smart  politicians  have  a 
standard  technique  for  coping 
with  people  they  are  not  sure 
they  know  or  not  Kenneth 
Clarke  uses  “Nice  to  see  you”, 
which  keeps  all  options  open: 
Mr  Dewar  goes  for  an  even 
simpler  “Aye,  aye”.  And 
when  we  get  to  Knlghtswood, 
In  the  heart  of  the  constitu- 
ency, the  park  bowlers  greet 
Mm  like  an  old  friend,  often 
■thanking  him  for  some  ser- 
vice rendered,  some  letter 
written. 

This  is  an  area  the  council 
got  right  post-war  semis  with 


Kirkton  Flats,  South 
Knightswood,  from  Dunter lie 
Avenue 


mm 


Wf 


their  own  gardens,  lots  of 
space.  The  people  are  settled, 
elderly,  contented-seeming. 
Labour  to  the  marrow, 
though  most  have  bought 
their  houses  now.  These  are 
Donald’s  voters,  and  he 
moves  easily  amongst  them. 
The  howlers  insisted  we  had 
tea  and.  cake;  before  we  left  ha 
unobtrusively,  almost  uncon- 
sciously I think,  washed  our 
cups  up  out  of  simple  good 
manners. 

Further  out  is  a place  they 
got  wrong,  Drumchapel, 
where  many  of  the  blocks  are 
being  knocked  down  after  40 
years.  This  is  discontented 
Labour  territory.  In  the  dis- 
mal shopping  centre  — where  i 
the  dominant  business  Is  the 
JobCentre  — he  has  to  make 
more  notes  than  I do.  There 
are  no  thanks,  but  a lot  of 
complaints:  the  windows 
don’t  open;  they  haven’t 
touched  the  grass;  the  kids; 
the  damp. 

Isn’t  this  councillors’  stuff? 
“Of  course,”  says  Mr  Dewar. 
“Talking  to  your  MP  is  an  im- 
pulse buy.  And  I know  noth- 
ing can  be  done  about  most  of 
it  and  I could  tell  them  why 
now.  But  the  system  works 
better  if  I make  the  effort,  and 
tell  them  I’ve  tried.  It  makes 
them  feel  better  too.” 

In  the  whole  of  Knights- 
wood,  the  whole  of  Drumcha- 
pel. there  is  not  a single  poster, 
for  Dewar  or  anyone  else. 
From  the  h£Q  above  Drumcha- 
pel however,  you  can  see 
across  the  Clyde  to  the  tower 
blocks  ofPollokshaws.  There  a 
Labour  politician  with  a differ- 
ent style  Is  at  work.  ■ 

This  is  the  Govan  constitu- 
ency, which  may  now  vote 
SNP  for  the  third  time  in  the 
past  30  years.  Alternatively,  it 


A place  the  council 
got  wrong  Is 
Drumchapel,  where 
many  of  the  blocks 
are  being  knocked 
down.  This  is 
discontented 
Labour  territory.  In 
the  whole  of 
Knightswood,  the 
whole  of 

Drumchapel,  there 
Is  not  a single 
poster,  for  Dewar  or 
anyone  else 


will  elect  Britain's  first  Mus- 
lim MP,  and  not  just  any  Mus- 
lim, hut  Mohammed  Sarwar, 
a multi-millionaire,  Glas- 
gow’s cash-and-carry  king, 
and  a man  whose  battle  to  get 
the  nomination  for  the 
redrawn  seat,  against  the  MP 
for  the  abolished  seat  of  Glas- 
gow Central  Mike  Watson, 
was  fought  on  bath  sides  with 
all  the  good  manners  of  the 
Afghan  war. 

Mr  Sarwar,  unlike  Mr 
Dewar,  is  a door-knocker. 
And  thus  on  a spring  evening 
this  improbable  tycoon  is 
standing  on  the  l?th  floor  of 
one  ot  the  towers,  with  a view 
that  stretches  back  to  Drum- 
chapeL  It  is  bizarre.  Here  is 
one  of  the  richest  men  in 
Glasgow,  wandering  from 


door  to  door  like  a brush 
salesman. 

He  rings  and  knocks  impor- 
tunately and  insistently,  so 
that  by  the  time  the  Yales, 
mortices.  Chubbs,  holts  and 
chains  have  finally  been 
drawn  back,  there  is  usually  a 
tierce  and  furious  Glaswegian 
face  standing  there. 

Then  Mr  Sarwar  is  all  peni- 
tent-. He  bows  his  head. 
‘ ’Hello,  good  evening  dear,  I 
am  terribly  sorry  to  trouble 
you.  My  name  is  . . . ” But  al- 
most all  of  them  can  finish 
the  sentence.  He  was  all  over 
the  telly  while  the  battle  with 
Mike  Watson  was  going  oil 

“A  lot  of  people  think  the 
infighting  damaged  me.  It's  a 
big.  big  benefit,"  he  says. 
“Everyone  knows  me." 


Nearly  everyone  in  this 
block  says  they  wfiDL  vote  for 
him,  except  for  three  up-front 
SNPs,  three  never-bothers, 
two  wont-tells  (ie  Tory)  and 
one  Go-to-HeH  wi’ya.  This 
may  not  reflect  the  seat  as  a 
whole.  Even  some  of  Mr  Bar- 
war’s  supporters  are  afraid 
his  chances  are  no  better  than 
50-50. 

Race  is  one  possible  factor, 
of  course.  So  is  distrust  of  Mr 
Sal-war's  riches,  and  linger- 
ing poison  from  the  schism. 
There  is  some  opposition  to 
the  Labour  city  council  and 
its  inevitable  cuts.  There  is 
also  the  imponderable  of  sec- 
tarian voting,  which  was  a 
factor  in  Mr  Sarwar  getting 
this  far:  Mr  Watson  was  por- 
trayed as  pro-IRA. 


The  way  I understand  it, 
sectarian  voting  does  still 
exist  in  Glasgow.  But  if  goes 
like  this:  the  Orange  vote  has 
now  moved  from  Tory  to 
Labour  while  the  Catholic 
vote  always  was  Labour  and 
still  is. 

On  the  night  of  May  1 Go- 
van  will  be  an  interesting  and 
eccentric  detail,  lost  in  the 
swirl  of  the  big  picture.  AH 
the  other  Glasgow  seats,  far- 
away places  with  strange- 
sounding  names  — Ruther- 
glen  and  Ballleston  and 
Shettleston  — win  flash  up 
momentarily  as  “Lab  Hold” 
and  only  the  locals  will 
notice. 

Come  May  2,  London  will 
start  worrying  about  Glas- 
gow. Aye,  aye! 


BT  Community 
Technology  Awards 


S 


ie  range 


lily  Partnership  Programme,  BT  supports 
ties  which  benefit  the  community. 


launching-  the  BT  Community  Technology 
ff  l jtCTpSoprovide  project  funding,  on  a competitive  basis,  for 
pBmnunity  based  initiatives  which  use  communications 
technologies  in  their  delivery.  A total  of  £500,000  is  being  made 
available  and  applicants  can  bid  for  up  to  £100,000  each. 

ISBammfe.are  open  to  all  charities  and  voluntary  groups  and 
aimmi|JSFthe  assistance  of  Community  Service  Volunteers. 

agg&onnatio  n pack  on  the  Awards  (which  have  a dosing 
raaffi©f9June  1997)  please  contact  CSV  on  0171 833  4918. 
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Fishing  for  our  votes 

Negotiation  is  the  only  way  to  end  the  dispute 


IF  THE  issue  of  Europe  were  not  so 
important,  then  the  way  In  which  it  has 
at  last  arrived  on  the  election  stage  this 
week  would  be  truly  laughable.  Take 
the  flurry  of  publicity  for  Dame  Angela 
Rumbold’s  election  address  in  Mitcham 
& Morden  yesterday.  Dame  Angela’s 
views  on  Europe  have  become  quietly 
Euros ceptical  over  the  years,  but  they 
have  never  been  unusually  obsessive. 
Throughout  her  political  career  she  has 
always  been  above  all  a party  loyalist, 
which  is  why  she  has  been  given  impor- 
tant responsibilities  at  Central  Office 
and  has  even  been  made  a deputy 
chairman  of  the  Conservative  Party.  If 
the  Conservatives  had  thought  they 
were  marching  towards  another  elec- 
tion victory,  then  she  would  never  have 
discovered  the  strength  of  her  feelings. 
But  the  party  is  heading  for  defeat  and 
Dame  Angela  is  defending  a difficult 
south  London  marginal  constituency  in 
just  the  sort  of  place  where  Sir  James 
Goldsmith’s  intervention  may  swing 
the  balance.  So,  hey  presto,  she  is 
suddenly  allowed  to  do  her  own  thing, 
to  break  ranks  and  to  become,  in  Emma- 
Nicholson's  words  yesterday,  a loose 
cannon  on  a sinking  ship. 

Take  the  otherwise  important  and 
serious  issue  of  fish.  The  seas  around 
Europe  are  increasingly  over-fished 
and  without  a coordinated  common 
fisheries  policy  between  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  nations  the  problem  would 
deteriorate  still  further.  The  European 
Union’s  common  fisheries  policy  may 
not  be  perfect,  but  it  has  safeguarded 
large  parts  of  the  industry  at  a time  of 
managed  global  decline  when  it  might 
otherwise  have  collapsed  for  more  cha- 
otically and  in  the  long  run  it  remains 
the  only  serious  alternative  to  very 
expensive  and  very  pointless  fishing 
wars.  Abuse  of  the  policy,  not  merely  in 
the  form  of  quota  hopping,  is  a continu- 
ing problem,  and  it  is  perpetrated  to 
some  degree  by  every  national  fishing 


industry,  even  though  Spate,  as  the 
nation  with  the  biggest  fishing  industry 
in  Europe,  also  perpetrates  some  of  the 
biggest  abuses.  But  what  is  the  best  way 
to  deal  with  the  problem?  By  genuine 
negotiation  among  partners  or  by  play- 
ing to  the  domestic  gallery ? There  is  no 
doubt  which  is  the  better  option,  just  as 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Conservatives 
have  chosen  tee  worse  one. 

For  reasons  which  were  not  always 
entirely  obvious,  fishing  became  a talis- 
manic  question  early  on  for  Britain’s 
Eurosceptics.  In  mid-term,  their  preoc- 
cupation was  merely  eccentric.  In  tee 
general  election,  on  the  other  hand, 
fishing  has  become  wholly  politicised 
in  a way  which  is  damaging  to  tee 
national  interest  — or  would  he  if  our 
European  partners  and  the  Commission 
were  not  so  understanding  of  our  situa- 
tion. Nevertheless,  a handful  of  mar- 
ginal constituencies,  mainly  in  the 
south-west  of  England  and  north-east 
Scotland,  have  seen  more  visits  by 
more  senior  politicians  in  the  last  fort- 
night than  at  any  time  during  the  past 
five  years.  The  fish  tail  is  to  some 
extent  wagging  the  British  bulldog  in 
every  party,  but  the  Conservative  Par- 
ty’s opportunism  is  particularly  unat- 
tractive and  dangerous  because  it  is 
now  trying  to  do  .with  the  fishing  indus- 
try what  it  did  last  year  to  and  with  the 
beef  industry.  Unreal  solutions  are 
being  thrown  todiscriminately  at  real 
problems,  purely  for  party  advantage 
and  to  do  down  Sir  James.  Serious 
policy?  Forget  it 

The  long-term  price  which  is  being 
paid  for  these  acts  of  short-term  irre- 
sponsibility is  enormous.  They  weaken 
Britain’s  credibility  in  the  meetings  that 
matter  about  issues  which  are  impor- 
tant, and  consequently  they  undermine 
the  standing  and  future  of  the  industries 
and  the  livelihoods  of  the  very  commu- 
nities which  they  purport  to  protect  it  is 
all,  to  put.it  mildly,  very  fishy. 


Coming  to  terms  with  longevity 

We  need  to  work  out  who  needs  priority  for  health  care 


UNDOUBTEDLY  it  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  social  achievements  of  tee  last 
150  years.  Life  expectancy  has  almost 
doubled.  Even  now,  it  continues  to 
lengthen.  Moreover  — as  medical  stu- 
dents learn  in  their  early  lectures  — 
most  of  tee  lengthening  owes  little  to 
medical  advances.  Only  five  of  the  extra 
30  years  of  life  expectancy,  is  due  to 
improved  medical  procedures.  The  big- 
gest advances  were  achieved  through 
better  sanitation,  cleaner  water,  im- 
proved housing  and  wider  immunisa- 
tion  programmes.  These  initiatives  vir- 
tually eliminated  tee  old  infectious 
diseases,  such  as  cholera  and  typhoid, 
which  killed  one  in  three  last  century 
compared  to  fewer  than  one  in  200 
today.  The  number  of  people  living  to 
the  age  of  100  Is  expected  to  increase 
tenfold  by  the  year  2031  — to  45,000. 
And  yet,  according  to  a huge  new  study 
from  tee  Office  for  National  Statistics, 
the  increase  in  longevity  is  not  linked 
to  a comparable  increase  in  healthy  life. 

According  to  the  latest  estimates,  a 
65-year-old  man  can  now  expect  to  live 
to  79  — two  years  longer  than  in  1981  — 
hut  his  health  will  still  begin  to  deterio- 
rate fkom  the  age  of  73.  Women,  too, 
have  added  about  two  years  to  their  life 
expectancy  since  1981,  but  ill-health 
still  starts  at  about  74.  Over  60  per  cent 
of  men  and  70  per  cent  of  women  aged 
over  75  suffer  some  form  of  longstand- 
ing Illness,  disability  or  infirmity,  in 
the  words  of  yesterday’s  report  “This 
has  major  implications  for  the  planning 


of  health  and  social  care  both  by  ser- 


vices and  families  of  tee  elderly.” 

There  are  three  particular  challenges 
facing  policymakers.  The  first  concerns 
tee  inequality  hidden  beneath  such  tri- 
umphant progress.  The  success  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  Average  obscures  the  stark 
fact  that  people  living  in  deprived  inner 
city  areas  die  eight  years  younger  than 
people  in  the  more  comfortable  sub- 
urbs. Shamefully,  ministers  have 
refused  to  make  the  reduction  of  such 
unacceptable  inequalities  a priority  in 
their  Health  of  the  Nation  strategy.  A 
new  government  must  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  duck  this  issue. 

The  second  challenge  concerns 
rationing:  the  issue  which  all  three 
major  parties  are  ducking.  Of  course 
older  people  — just  like  any  other 
category  — should  not  be  excluded  on 
age  alone.  But  instead  of  tee  present 
policy  of  implicitly  excluding  elderly 
people  from  certain  treatments,  a more 
explicit  policy  should  be  followed.  It 
would  be  more  honest,  open  and  fair. 
Some  current  rationing  is  justifiable  — 
the  elderly  themselves  seem  to  support 
the  idea  of  people  who  have  had  “a  fair 
innings’’  giving  others  a chance  — but 


it  should  be  done  overtly  not  covertly. 

This  leads  naturally  to  the  third  chal- 
lenge: devising  ‘biological’  rather  than 
‘chronological’  age  indicators  for  suit- 
ability for  treatment  Chronological  age 
is  far  too  crude  an  indicator  of  health 
status.  Different  people  age  at  different 
speeds.  The  key  criterion  should  be 
how  much  benefit  an  individual  would 
gain  from  clinical  intervention. 


While  North  Korea  starves 

Feeding  the  people  could  stop  the  country  imploding 


A GENERAL  still  gets  just  about 
enough  to  eat  in  North  Korea.  That 
means  that  the  123  officers  promoted  in 
Pyongyang  by  Kim  Jong-U,  to  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  bis  late  father  and 
president  Kim  Q-sung,  will  not  be  going 
too  hungry.  Almost  everyone  else  lias 
been  desperately  short  of  food  for  the 
past  year  and  more.  North  Korea  is  still 
a disciplined  society,  the  net  has  been 
lowered  an  inch  at  a time  till  everyone 
is  now  near  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
If  North  Korea  once  deserved  a 
greater  measure  of  understanding  that) 
tee  cold  war  allowed.  Its  regime  has  no 
redeeming  factor  now.  Holding  parades 
in  a starving  nation  is  to  fiddle  while 
the  country  burns.  The  cult  has  lost  any 
residual  reality  it  possessed  under  Kim 
the  Father.  Every  recent  visitor  brings 
back  the  same  impression:  hardly  any 
medicine  or  ftiel,  starvation  rations, 
visible  stunting  and  baggy  clothes,  a 
people  who  "just  want  to'  eat”  This 


week,  perhaps  today,  Pyongyang  may 
respond  favourably  to  the  US-South 
Korea  proposal  for  four-way  talks  in- 
cluding China  — and  Washington  has 
already  sweetened  the  way  with  a fur- 
ther offer  via  the  World  Food  Program 
of  food  aid.  There  are  strategic  argu- 
ments for  keeping  food  and  the  peace 
talks  linked,  but  it  would  be  unwise 
only  to  dole  out  the  bare  minimum. 

This  Is  a humanitarian  issue  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  people  of 
North  Korea  should  be  punished  for 
living  under  a fantasy  cult  regime.  Nor 
is  the  strategy  a sound  one:  none  of 
North  Korea's  neighbours  — least  of  all 
South  Korea  — wants  the  country  to 
implode.  A collapse  of  the  regime  would 
produce  a huge  refugee  problem,  and 
possibly  internal  strife  as  well  — per- 
haps even  a last-breath  military  provo- 
cation. Much  better  to  feed  tee  generals 
and  the  people,  and  give  the  solution 
time  to  emerge. 


1 ' 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

Big  trouble  on 
small  island 


RECENT  events  on  St  Hel- 
ena (Far-flung  British 
island  revolts.  April  15)  have 
done  nothing  to  foster  the  is- 
landers’ quite  worthy  cause  of 
calling  for  the  restoration  of 
their  right  of  abode  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  particu- 
lar, recall  to  centuries  of  loy- 
alty to  the  Crown  will  no 
longer  sound  credible  if  the 
Crown's  property  and  Its  rep- 
resentative, whatever  his 
shortcomings,  are  subjected 
to  violence  and  abuse. 

There  is  a need  not  only  to 
consider  revisions  to  the  is- 
land's constitution  (as  was 
done  in  a recent  report  by  the 
Commonwealth  Parliamen- 
tary Association),  but  also  to 
examine  the  frequently 
flawed  understandings  of  and 
attitudes  to  government 
On  St  Helena,  the  business 
of  governing  and  being  gov- 
erned has  been  seen  for  far 
too  long,  by  many  expatriates 
and  Islanders  alike,  as  a mat- 
ter of  confrontation  rather 
than  of  co-operation.  • • 
Alexander  Sdmlenburg. : 
Director, 

The  St  Helena  Institute. 

15  Rochdale  Road, 

Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent 

SO  the  answer  to  the 
Tories'  dream  has 
emerged  again  in  the  South 
Atlantic.  Surely  the  entire 
resources  of  the  empire  will 
now  be  mobilised  to  squash 
the  revolting  colonists  of  St 
Helena.  A short  sharp  expedi- 
tion to  the  island  (just  in  time 
for  the  election)  Is  clearly  the 
need  of  the  hour.  Rumour  has 
it  that  Group  Four  are  al- 
ready on  the  high  seas. 

(C-llr)  Nigel  Todd- 
Civic  Centre, 

Newcastle  Upon  Tyne  NR99  2BN. 


George  Monbiot’s 
polemic  against  the 
OECD  was  a surprise 
(A  charter  to  let  loose  the 
TYiiiTHnatirtnaTft,  April  15).  This 
Is  the  first  timp  i had  ever 
heard  that  the  OECD  bad  any 
executive 'powers  to  enforce 
its  will  on  any  business  or 
government 

Can  this  be  the  same  OECD 
that  1)  recently  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  British  government's 
nomination  of  Lord  Lawson  as 
its  director-general  because  he 
was  too  right-wing;  2)  has  pub- 
lished report  after  report 
damning  Tory  management  of. 
the  economy;  8)  rejected 
Korea’s  membership  until 
Seoul  changed  its  repressive 
labour  laws;  4)  has  a trade, 
union  advisory  council  — un- 
like the  IMF,  World  Bank  or 
World  Trade  Organisation  — 
whose  excellent  secretary,  the 
British  trade  unionist,  John 
Evans,  has  intervened  under 
the  OECD . umbrella  to  pro- 
mote union  rights 
••  ■_ 

'.i  Cau:4t_i«rfijb.Min^ "OECD 
■ white  set  Tup  meetings  in 
Paris  at  which  British  emgptay- 
ars  and  trade  union  officials 
could  .debate  in  a sane  atmo- 
sphere denied  them  by-'  the 


anti-union  hatreds  of  Tory 
London?-  Just  about  every  in- 
ternational organisation — all 
of  them  competing  for  turf; 
status'  and  Influence  — is 
drawing  up  codes  for  multina- 
tional Investment.  Bixt  to 
translate  thaw  into  a new 
world  conspiracy  to  do  us  all 
down  borders  on  a latter-day 
version  erf  the  Protocols  of  the 
Elders  of  the  OECD. 

The  pathology  of  fear  of  nan- 
national  bodies  which  Is  being 
whipped  up  by  the  Goldsmith 


faction  in  toe  Tory  party,  as 
weR  as  the  Goldsmith,  freres 
themselves,  plays  Into  the 

hands  of  the  miilHrmtlnnalft 
which  want  nothing  more  than 
a chessboard,  of.  disaggregate 
nation-states  rmahig  even  to 
try  and  exert  democratic,  eco- 
logical control  of  global  fbrees. 

. Britain  can  take  the  lead  in: 
making  transnational  regula- 
tions and  institutions  work  in 
a positive'  way  bat  that 
requires  analysis  of  and  en- 
gagement with  tire  Interim- 
tiogal  ecpndipy  ratines;:  fean 
hj®ts<m%ficaTor  \ahdvhpfo ; 
tngtoaxeov^ringih  a fiction- 
algst)  comer  wfll  dothetfick-,;' 
(Dr)DetiiSMacSh&neL 
4 Hall  Grove; 

Rotherham  S602BS.  . 


ONBIOT  is  right  to  be 

worried  about  the  lack  of 
Interest  paid  by  the  media  to 
the  current  OECD^dultllat- 
eral  Agreement  cm  Investment 
negotiations.  Promoted  as  a 
key  mechanism  for  liberalis- 
ing investment,  the  current 
agreement  would  'erode  fee 
host  nations’  capacity  to  pro- 
tect their  ecosystems,  wildlife 
and  human  health,  and 
restrict  their  ability  to  regu- 
late foreign  Investors'  compli- 
ance with  environmental 
standards. 

fie  speed  with,  which  the 
MAI  process  has  been  taking 

place  bks  rated  warning. 
fUl  consultation  with,  non-gov- 
ernmental groups  —and  often 
other;  government  depart- 
ments — and  leaves  develop- 
ing nations  and  the  environ- 
ment wide  open  for 
exploitation. 

WWF  «iTIk  on  the.  OECD  to 
Initiate  a as- 

sessment of  the  eajviranmenr 
tal  implications  of  the  agree- 
ment to  fulfil  the  1991.  OECD. 
and^&^RiQ  commfrmeots-  -, 
rawriwi.  AiWy^.larkp.  ' ; . 

w.WFVGKj  PandaHouse,  *• . 
Wayside  Park, 

CatteshaDLane, 

GodalmJng,  Surrey  GU71XR. 


| /vTSAnI  Vs/H©  JV<VJ*RS  To  EfJOt/P/A/  A 
FAFU- a WH&J  TtotX  <XMX>  SB  THE  MVN 
nE^tf  OM  A PLATE  OF  RSH -AHto  CWlPSSf 


Waterways  How  the  fishermen  got  hooked 


WE.  agree  that  the  priority 
for  tackling  the  looming 
water  crisis  is  to  impose  man- 
datory leakage  targets  on  the 
water  companies  (Leader, 
April  12).  On  average,  29  per 
cent  of  our  water  seeps  and 
pours  through  cracks  and 
holes  in  the  network  of  under- 
ground water  pipelines.  Two- 
thirds  of  it  runs  from  the  sec- 
tions of  pipe  that  are  outside 
the  premises  of  water  custom- 
ers. In  other  words,  most  of 
the  leaking  water  is  the  res- 
ponsibility of  the  water  com- 
panies themselves. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  Of- 
waf  s moves  come  too  late  to 
offset  the  acute  water  short- 
ages expected  in  the  Thames 
area  this  .summer. 

Ruth  Evans. 

Director,  National 

Consumer  Council. 

20  Grosvenor  Gardens. 

London  SW1 W 0DH. 


IS  It  not  true  that,  in  order  for 
Spanish  fishermen  to  be  able 
to  quota-hop  by  buying  British 
fish  quotas,  they  must  have 
found  British  fishermen  happy 
to  sell  them?  (Leaders  fish  for 
votes  over  quotas,  April  15).  In 
other  words,  this  is  as  much  a 
case  of  personal  greed  tri- 
umphing over  the  collective 
good  of  an  industry  as  it  is  of 

unfair  manipnlat^m  of  the 

European  fishing  policy. 

Yet  none  of  our  woold-be 
leaders  seems  prepared  to  sug- 
gest -that  the  flahing  rnriiiftfry 
has  brought  same  of  its  prob- 
lems upon  itself  A case  of 
there  being  more  votes  in 
knocking  Johnny-foreigner 
than  in  telling  (voting)  British 
fishermen  a few  home,  truths? 
Anni  Parker. 

14  Russell  Chambers, 

Bury  Place, 

London  WClA  2JU. 


I HE  most  depressing  ffea- 
I ture  of  the  latest  ex- 
changes over  fishing  Quotas  is 
that  all  of  the  main  parties 
have  used  the  fishing  issue  to 
display  their  Europhobic 
feathers,  while  ignoring  toe 
real  issue:  namely,  how  to 
prevent  the  seas  being  sieved 
of  their  canton  fa. 

The  nature  of  the  crisis  is 

Hint  fewer  ?»nH  cmaltor  fifth 

are  being  caught,  and  many 
species  are  being  trawled  out 
of  existence.  The  real  national 
Interest  would  compel  politi- 
cians to  seek  fm  modiste  inter- 
national agreement  to  limit 
fishing  activity,  by  : all 
countries  involved,  rather 
than  indulge  in  jingoistic 


Ed  Lewis. 

Flat  7,  Moyle  House, 
Churchill  Gardens, 
London  SW13BE. 


Canon  fodder  Landlord  and  lessee  complain 


IT  is  a very  odd  conftasion  of  | 
moral  values  when  toe  Rev- 
erend John  Halliburton,  a 
senior  cleric  at  St  Paul’s,  can 

| defend  the  use  of  the  cathe- 
dral for  an  organisation 
which  manufactures  cannons 
that  kill  (St  Paul’s  defends 
arms  cash  deal,  April  14),  but 
opposes  toe  appointment  of  a 
female  canon  to  practise  a 
ministry  of  love  -and 
forgiveness. 

Derrick  W Cooling. 

AH  Saints  Rectory, 

Church  wm, 

Porieigh, 

Chelmsford  CM3  6QH, 

I ^yfOUR  report  on  screen  ad- 
I ■ aptations  of  literary  clas- 
sics (Movie  reworks  Orwell’s 
angst,  April  14)  alleges  that  I 
imposed  a triple  wedding  on 
the  aiding  of  Joseph  Conrad’s 
Nostromo. 

That  would  be  taking  liber- 
ties indeed.  The  novel  in 
question  was,  .of  course, 
Charles  Dickens'  Martin 
Chiazlewit 
David  Lodge. 

14  Harrisons  Road, 

Edgbaston, 

Birmingham  B15  3Qp. 


will  he  a devastating 
effect  on  house  providers 
when  the  Single  Room  Rent  cm 
housing  benefit  payments  is 
extended  to  al l single  people 

under  60  and  toe  so  per  cent 
top-up  between  reference 
rents  and  local  rents  is  abol- 
ished. This m legislation  wffl. 
cripple  ah.  enormous  number 
of  small  businesses  as  hun- 
dreds of  landlords  will  be 
forced  out  of  business.  ■ 
Landlords  have  been  en- 
couraged by  toe  Conserva- 
tives to  invest  in  raising  hous- 
ing standards,  only  to  find  toe 
properties  wffl  no  longer  at- 
tract an  economic  ren L 
As  these  regulations  apply 
only  to  toe  private  rented  sec- 
tor — housing  associations 


being  exempt  — I can  only 
conclude  this  is  an.  attempt  by 
toe  Tories,  socalled  champ- 
ions of  private  Initiative,  to 
nationalise  toe  rented,  sector 
of  the  housing  market 
Martin  Moylan. 

Treasurer,  . . 

National  Federation  of  ■ 
Residential  Landlords. 

32  Denton  Court,  - 

Ashton  Road, 

Denton,  Manchester  M34  3Y J. 


YOUR  article  cm  toe  pro- 
posed sale  of  council  prop- 
erties (How  to  sell  toe  sriVoff; 
Society  April  9)  falls  to  men- 
tion that  in  a borough  like  my 

own,  Westminster,  one  third  of 
toe  housing  stock  has  already 
been  sold  to  lessees,  who  have 
seen  their  service  charges  in- 
creased by  300  per  cant  and  are 
now  receiving  massive  works 
bins,  in  some  , case  £46,000. 
Your  assertion  that  privatisa- 
tion. will  not  teto»  place  unless 
council  and  twmrrte  vote  in 
favour  Is  rmnconcc  QH  my  es- 
tate, 63  per  cent  of  tenants  are 
an  benefits,  and  therefore  any 
Improvements  will  have  no 
financial  effect  on  them. 
Seventeen,  per  cent  pay  rent  so 
they  might  get  a slight  in- 
crease in  rent  but  toe  remain- 
ing 20  per  cent  are  lessees’  and 
they  will  receive  an  immediate 
ML  To  obtain  toe  rwoggary 
votes,  the  council  simply  runs 
around  to  the  tenants  on  bene- 
fit It  then  calls  tola  a demo- 
cratic system. 

B Pottle.  ' 

Chairman,  Warwick  and. 
Brindley  Lessees  Action  Group. 
13  Polesworth  House, 

Alfred  Road,  London  W2  5HB. 


Election  call 

DR  Elizabeth.  Map  stone 
(Letters,  April  14)  be- 
moans the  failure  of  male  pol- 
iticians .to  raise  issues  that 
matter  to  women.  Are  we  to 
conclude  that  tha  economy, 
taxation,  education,  health, 
unemployment,  crime  and 
Europe  are  exclusively  men’s 
issues?  No  wonder  so  few 
women  are  elected  to 
Parliament. 

Richard  Gregory. 

16  Carfhew  Villas, 

London  W6  0BS.  - - 

IF  the  candidate  who  is  vir- 
tually certain  to  win  the 
seat  dies  after  nominations 
are  Closed,  can  be  be  replaced 
by  the  relevant  party?  Simi- 
larly^ if  he  withdraws,  can  be 
be  replaced? 

WTCowhig.  . . 

21  Priory  Road, 

Sale* 

Cheshire  M332BS.  . 

■READ  with  dismay  that  a 
■growing  number  of  Tory 
•candidates  are  taking  a prin- 
cipled, personal  stand  against 
a single  European,  currency 
(April  16).  If  this  sort  of  thing 
continues,  I may  be  forced  to 
abandon  toe  habit  of  a life- 
time and  vote  Conservative. 
John  Torode. 

25  Platt’s  Lane, 

London  NW3  7NP. 


A Country  Diary 


Smoking  is  good 
for  your  health 

\ A/EQLST  your  article  on 
V V the  medicinal  use  of  can- 
nabis (Joint  action.  Health, 
April  I?)  is  a welcome  change 
from  the  normal  hysteria  sur- 
rounding a substance  used  by 
TTtfninng  of  people  in  -this 
country,  It  manages  to  perpet- 
uate scone  of  the  wildly  lnao-  - 
curate  statements  made  by 
those  obsessed  with  toe  so- 
called  drugs  war. 

, “Inconclusive  evidence”  is 
an  Interesting  description  of" 
sometolng  which,  has  quite 
simply  never  been  proved. 
Multi-million  dollar  research, 
sponsored  by  the  US  govern- 
ment into  the  carcinogenic 
nature  of:  cannabis,  revealed 
♦hat  It  has  a preventative  ef- 
fect, if  anything.  . It  is  hardly 
surprising  that  “staff  short- 
ages” meant  that  the  publica- 
tion of  yhp«»  findings  took 
some  years  to  achieve. 

As  for  schizophrenia,  I 
would  be  Interested  to  bear  of 
a aingto  case  where  cannabis 
use  demonstrably  induced 

this  jytnd  Won,  . 

- Whenever  th^poasibSity  of 
a rational  approach  to  canna- 
bis js  mooted,  politicians  fall 
hack  on  the  argument  that  It 
cannot  be  legalised  until  they 
are  absolutely  sure  that  no 
harm  will  be  caused.  Com- 
pare this  with  the  policy  on 
alcohol,  tobacco,  or  BSE. 


The  other  argument  used 
by  politicians  is  that  any  eas- 
ing of  tiie  law  would  confuse 
young  people.  This  overlooks 
toe  point  that  a majority  of 
young  people  are  quietly 
using  cannabis.  The  only  con- 
fusion in  their  minds  is  what 
on  earth  the  politicians  are 
talking  about 
D Spinner. 

17  Holyport  Road, 

London  SW6. 

CANNABIS  is  not  merely  a 
pain-killer  in  migraine 
but,  taken  early  enough,  can 
abort  an  attack.  The  schizo- 
phrenia and  lung-cancer 
stories  have  been  discredited 
for  the  prohibitionist  clap- 
trip  they  are. 

Thank  God,  however,  that, 
finally  the  medical  establish- 
ment Is  prepared  to  speak  out 
against  the  insanity  of  pre- 
venting ill  people  from  gain- 
ing access  to- such  a harmless 
and  beneficial  herb.  . 

Jon  Thompson., 
Brockleburst  Mews, . 
Macclesfield, 

Cheshire  SK10  2GY. 


Please  Include  a full  postal 
address,  even  on  e-mat  led 
letters.  We  do  not  publish 
letters  where  only  an  e-mail 
address  Is  supplied;  please 
Include  a full  postal  address. . 
We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more- likely  to  appear 


I’TAMAR  VALLEY:  Trios  of 
daffodils  finfter  above  ramaa  in 
green  plastic  pots,  arranged  In 
tiers  in  the  light,  airy'  church 
hall.  Classes  indude  delicate 
poeticus  narcissi,  already  fad- 
ing in  this  dry  warm  spring, 
and  double  whites,  not  usually 
picked  until  May.  Silver  tro- 
phies are  flanked  by  a special 
display  of  more  than  50  nar- 
cissi, mostly  larger  and  more 
splendid  than  older  types  once 
common  ' in  local  market  gar- 
dens. Plasties  and  sponges,  po- 
sies of  violets,  bonsai,  sticks  of 
rhubarb  and  branches  of  mag- 
nolia'are  displayed  almiggido 
miniature  gardens,  laid  out  in 
seed  trays,  with  tinfoil  pends 
and  tiny  redining  (hairs.  Bare 
Ferrers  50th  Spring  Flower 
Show  no  longer  awards  the 
Children's  Primrose  Cup  and, 
in  this  flfflctflBy  mn  wrotinn. 

conscious  era,  there  are  no 
collections . of  wild . flowers. 
Gone  too.  are  the.  packed 
flower  boxes,  submitted  by 
growers  competing  for  - toe 
most  attractive  box  of 
bundled  daffodils.  Only  a few 
commercial,  flower  producers 
now  remain  cm  the  isolated 
Bere  peninsula  and  the  show's 


\ 


treasurer,  who  worked  for 
many  years  on  the  Plymouth-. 
/Caiiington  line  of  Southern. 
Railways,  considers  that  the 
ending;  in  the  1960s,  of  up- 
country  through-trains  via  Ta- 
vistock and  Okehampton, 
began  toe  demise  of  the  flower 
industry.  Until  then,  post-war, 
an  average  350,000  boxes  and 
chip-baskets  of  flowers  and 
fruit  were  dispatched  on  the 
railway  every  year.  A Cal- 
stock  grower  sent-  off  1,000 
boxes  on.  one  record-breaking 
day  and,  in  tha  peak  season 
for  daffodils, . iris,  double 
whitss,.strawberries  and  .rasp- 
berries, there  were  three 
special  loadings  every  day. 
The  9.48am  from  Kelly  Bray 
went,  direct  to  northern ' 
stations,  the  lpm  to  the  Mid- 
lands and  the  4^3pm  included  . 
vans  running  direct  to  Bristol,  , j 
South  Wales  and  London.  Mb 
Snell’s  last -duty  each  evening. " . 
was- to  telegraph  ahead  from  -: 
Bere  Alston,  noticing  the 
quantify  of  packets  arriving; 
next  morning  at  JL48  and  need- : . 
tog  transfer  to  Covent  Garters 
Spitalfield  • and  Borouglr- 
markets. 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  1 1 


Dan  Glaister 


.EAR  Duchess,  I sepa- 
| rated  from  my  hus- 
band a few  yeaxs  ago. 
but  now  he  says  he  wants 
me  back  and  can't  live 
without  me.  He’s  even 
promised  to  stopfiylng 
helicopters.  My  sister-in-' 
law  says  I should  tell  him 
where  to  stick  it,  hutl  don’t 
know.  What  should  Z do? 
Yours,  In  A Tizzy 

DEAR  Tizzy.  Golly,  kiddo, 

you  are  in  a bit  of  a one. 

aren't  you?  I know  what  I’d 
do.  Td  jolly  well  move  Into 

his  house,  invite  all  my 

chums  around  and  make 
his  life  a bloody  misery. 
That’ll  teach  him.  Helicop- 
ters? Paht  Yours,  The 
Duchess.- 

DEAR  Duchess,  rm  at  the 
end  of  xay  you-know-what, 
wyhanit  manager  has 
stopped  retumlngmy  calls, 
my  accountant  says  I'm  a 
bom  loser,  and  as  for  my 
financial  adviser,  well,  I’m 
not  going  to  go  Into  that. 

My  mother-in-law  says  I've 
got  to  go  out  and  earn  a liv- 
ing, as  if  she  knows  any- 
thing about  it.  What  should 
I do?  Yours,  Stony-broke. 

DEAR  Stony,  where  there’s 
a will,  there's  a way,  that’s 
what  this  old  war  horse 
says.  Have  you  thought  of 
product  endorsement?  Or 
writing?  Can’t  yon  get  on  a 
chat  show?  Come  on  old 
girl,  get  off  your  fat  butt 
(oops!  naughty  me!)  and 
show  some  gumption.  Yon 
can  do  it!  Kissy-poo, 

Duchy. 

DEAR  Duchess,  I can’t  get 
rid  of  this  creepy  builder 
who  keeps  hassling  me. 

Now  he  says  thatiflgoto 
this  posh  dance  with  him, 
he’ll  glveme  lots  and  lots  of 
money.  What  should  I do? 
Yours,  Grace. 

DEAR  Grace,  How  much? 
Yours,  the  Dancing 
Duchess. 

ORE  news  of 
Michael  R Brown, 
Student  friend  of 
Christine  Hamilton  and 
Harvey  Proctor,  and  now 
the  esteemed  MP  for 
Cleethorpes.  The  Honour- 
able Michael  R,  it  seems, 
was  smeared  by  the  footsol- 
diers  of  the  left  when  he 
stood  for  the  presidency  of 
Y oik  University  student 
union  in  1971.  Michael  R 
was  spotted  enjoying  a 
modest  tumbler  of  ram  and 
blackcurrant  in  the  stu- 
dent union  bar.  Nothing 
wrong  with  that,  yon  may 
say;  students will be  stu-  ' 
dents  and  all  that.  But  the 
new  puritans  ofthe  old  left 
wouldn’t  let  the  poor  boy 
alone,  circulating  a blurry 
photo  ofthe  bleary  candi- 
date. The  driving  force  be- 
hind this  despicable  exer- 
cise In  negative 
campaigning  was  York’s 
chapter  ofthe  Socialist 
Workers’  Party.  And  the 
driving  force  behind  the 
SWP  campaign?  Step  for- 
ward Comrade  Peter 
Hitchens. 


Tories  bloom  in  their 
new- 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


T! 


'HERE  wfll  be  no  elec- 
toral meltdown  for  the 
Conservatives  oh  May 
lz  it’s  hard  to  Imagine 
them  emerging  with  fewer 
than  200  seals  in  file  next  Par- 
liament But  liquid  disinte- 
gration iS  already  happening 
to  the  party  itself.  This  is  the 
week,-  thanks  to  Angelas 
Browning  and  Rumbold, 
where  we  can  watch  implo- 
sion beginning  to  engulf  it 
That  always  seemed  likely  to 
occur,  at  some  stage..  In  a 
seven-week  election  cam- 
paign, how  could  the  fanati- 
cism over  Europe  foil  to  be 
expressed?  Now- the  mnmcnt 
has  come,  moving  the  matter 
from  academic  speculation  to 
brute  reality,  we  can  pene- 
trate more  deeply  Into  what  it 

miMWK 

Britain  has  probably  got 


the  strongest  party  system  in 
foe  world.  Nowhere  else  I 
know  have  two  political  par- 
ties had  a longer  history  of 
unvarying  pretension  to  gov- 
ern on  their  own,  or  imposed 
heavier  disciplines  to  ensure 
that  they  do  so.  They  haven’t 
always  been  successful,  as 
Labour  leaders,  in  particular, 
could  attest  But  rule  by  party 
line  has  been  the  norm  For 
the  Conservatives  it  has  been 
the  axiom  oh  which  govern- 
ing depended.  Even  in  the 
past  five  years,  a period  of 
uniquely  systematic  rebellion 
on  this  single  issue  of  Europe, 
everyone  knew  what  behav- 
iour constituted  . aberration 
and  what  conformity.  -They 
have  also  known  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  party  line. 

The  norm  must  now  be  re- 
written. The  party  leader  still 
utters  the  line,  which  says 
that  Britain  wfll  remain  open 
to  entering  the  single ' cur- 
rency right  up  to  the  moment 
when  negotiations  are  con- 
chided.  His  ministers  and  offi- 
cials still  parrot  their  support 
for  foe  line,  but,  even  allow- 
ing for  the  special  rules  of  po- 
litical discourse,  this  now  in- 
flicts such  torture  on  foe 
English  language  as  to  make 
the  claim  incomprehensible 


Tor  it  is  not  possible  to  say,  as 
a senior  politician  living  by 
the  rules  of  party  discipline, 
both  that  we  remain  open  to 
entering  the  single  currency 
and  foal  we  will  never  vote 
for  it 

Bridging  this  discrepancy 
entirety  eluded  Michael  He- 
seltine yesterday.  The  supple 
grammarian,  a lifelong  expert 
at  manipulating  contradic- 
tion Into  synthesis,  can  now 
find  nothing  better  than  the 
cheapest  possible  evasion 
when  confronted  with  the 
question.  The  number  of  Tory 
candidates  now  pledging 
their  blood  against  the  cur- 
rency reaches  towards  200. 
Asked  how  a party,  half  of 
which  believes  one  line  and 
half  believes  another,  could 
conceivably  negotiate  for 
Britain,  Heseltine  offered  the 
pathetic  riposte  that  this  was 
better  than  a party  where  no- 
body believed  In  anything.  He 
has  simply  given  up  address- 
ing the  reality  that  faces  him. 

So  we  have  a singular  situa- 
tion. A blurry  policy,  to  wait- 
and-see  about  economic  and 
monetary  union,  which  was 
already  formulated  as  an  act 
of  pla  cation  and  postpone- 
ment, is  further  blurred  by 
the  discovery  that  it  is  mean- 


ingless. The  party  i£  making 
its  decision,  which  is  to  en- 
sure that  the  policy  cannot  be 
delivered.  The  party  Is  run- 
ning the  leader.  not  foe  leader 
the  party.  The  leadership 
doesn't  even  have  sufficient 
strength  to  sustain  the  com- 
promise that  subcontracted 
the  decision  to  the  people,  via 
a referendum.  The  Conserva- 
tives In  the  nmrf  Parliament 
now  announce  that  they  wfll 
make  it  impossible  for  their 
government  to  contemplate 
holding  one  — and  the  best 
foe  deputy  leader  can  do  is 
pretend  this  is  not  happening. 

Viewed  from-  across  the 
Channel,  none  of  this  may 
seem  to  say  anything  very 
new.  Continental  leaders  are 
as  aware  as  anyone  of  the 
weakening  commitment  of 
John  Major  to  the  open-mind- 


it  was  a stage  in 
the  conversion  into 
the  party  of 
opposition  to  the 
European  Union 


edness  he  bas  affected.  His 
blithe  tolerance  of  the  break- 
up ofthe  party  line,  however, 
reduces  much  further  his 
right  to  be  taken  seriously  by 
his  European  partners.' They 
learn  that  Tory  politicians,  as 
a matter  of  formal  policy, 
have  been  released  to  say 
what  they  want  now,  and  to 
do  what  they  want  In  future. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  mod- 
em history  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Party,  the  Official  Tina  on 
a matter  of  major  policy  is 
apparently  to  allow  the  rank- 


and-ffle  to  make  up  their  own 
minds  about  it:  a stance 
brought  about  not  by  the  lead- 
ership's new  tolerance,  or  its 
millennial  discovery  of  some 
respect  for  conscience,  but  by 
its  terminal  weakness. 

Such  is  the  nadir  to  which 
the  British  national  interest 
in  a rational  European  stance 
has  been  dragged.  But  it  is 
also  an  ominous  development 
for  Tory  politics.  It  Wows  to 
smithereens  the  agreement 
that  kept  the  Cabinet  in  one 
piece  for  the  past  year,  since 
Heseltine  and  Kenneth  Clarke 
went  along  with  the  referen- 
dum in  return  for  what  they 
supposed  would  be  a genu- 
inely open  collective  mind  on 
EMU  Itself.  There  were  more 
inroads  on  their  position  in 
the  autumn,  but  stUL  foe  cru- 
cial option,  retaining  Brit- 
ain’s place  as  a genuine 
player  at  the  table,  was  kept 
open. 

Now  that  has  been  closed 
off  It  may  not  matter  hugely 
to  the  immediate  future,  since 
the  Tories  are  not  going  to  be 
voted  back  to  power.  But  it 
turns -the  Tory  concordat  to 
ashes,  with  the  leadership's 
helpless  acquiescence.  What 
happened  this  week.  I think, 
was  foe  penultimate  stage  in 
the  conversion  of  the  Conser- 
vatives into  the  party  of  oppo- 
sition to  foe  European  Union. 
It  is  a large  moment.  With  a 
thousand  flowers  of  scepti- 
cism now  allowed  to  bloom, 
all  that  prevents  bigger  beasts 
fhart  the  Angelas  from  break- 
ing cover  is  a calculation 
about  the  effect  it  would  have 
on  their  personal  positioning. 
This  reticence  may  change 
any  time  in  the  coming  cli- 
mactic days.  Where  must  that 
leave  Kenneth  Clarke?  Con- 
sidering his  position. 


Following  in 
the  family’s 
footsteps 


David  McKie 


Catherine  Bennett  won’t  be  voting  Labour.  It’s  not  just  the  focus  groups,  the 
uniformity,  the  subservience  to  the  Sun.  It’s  Peter  Mandelson  - and  that  bulldog 

Dog  takes  the  biscuit 
T 


I HIS  previously  un- 
'decided  female 
voter  ban  maria  irp 
her  mind.  Regret- 
tably. it  will  not 
now  be  possible  to  vote 
Labour.  Not  because  of  foe 
moral  supremacy  of  the  Lfb 
Dexns.  Nor  out  of  disappoint- 
ment with  Labour’s  flabby 
“pledges",  its  obeisance  to  the 
rich,,  or  its  decreasingly  Im- 
pressive leader.  Not  even  be- 
cause of  Anita  Roddick.  It 
comes  down  to  one,  insup- 


J B FTERyest 
11  painful  fir 
mbiclalifimi 


FTER  yesterday's 
palnftil  first  lesson  in 
ifrom  Blair 
— The  Winner,  we  arrive  at 
the  next  important  build- 
ing block  in  the  Mammoth 
Storybook:  winning.  We 
join  young  Blair  at  Ms 
birthday  party  where  the 
game  Is  to  bounce  on  the 
balloon  without  bursting 
it.  “Bang!  Bang!  Bang!  went 
all  the  balloons  in  the  gar- 
den. All  except  Blair’s  that 
Is.  Eventually  he  was  the 
only  person  still  jumping 
up  and  down  with  an  un- 
burst balloon.  ’Blair’s  the 
winnerl’  declared  his  dad.1 
But  how  precisely  did  Blair 
win?  Were  the  nascent 
forces  of  darkness  in- 
volved? "Later,  when  no 
one  was  looking,  Blair’s 
granny  stuck  her  hatpin 
back  into  her  hat  Tm  be- 
ginning to  enjoy  this 
party,’  she  said.  ‘So  am  1/ 
said  Blair." 

IN  THE  diary  of  April  10, 
we  alleged  that  the 
Grimsby  Evening  Tele- 
graph had  been  reticent  in 
airing  allegations  of  sleaze 
against  Michael  Brown, 
Tory  candidate  for  Cleeth- 
orpes. In  fact  the  Evening 
Telegraph  has  been  at  the 
forefront  of  reporting  these 
allegations,  and  we  were 
wrong  to  suggest  other- 
wise. Further,  we  accept 
that  Mr  Peter  Moore,  the 
editor  of  the  Evening  Tele- 
graph, was  In  a lengthy 
meeting  when  our  reporter 
phoned,  and  was  not  ’‘con- 
tinually out  of  the  office'’,  - 
as  we  asserted.  We  apolo- 
gise to  Mr  Moore  and  tothe 
Evening  Telegraph  for  the 
article,  which  we  accept 
was  inaccurate. 


portable  feet  Peter  MandeL- 
son.  Or  to  rephrase.  In  his 
own  style:  Mandelson,  Man- 
delson,  Mandelscp- 
TTntn  this'  campaign  'began, 
it  was  possible,  most  of  the 
time,  to  separate  foe  over- 
wrought accounts  of  his  back- 
room maffhliiatinm  fmm  the 
nature  of  the  party  for  which 
one  hoped,  eventually,  to 
vote.  If  Labour  untouchables, 
such,  as  Roy  Hatfcersley,  could 
not  abide  Mandelson,  well, 
this  was  probably  the  cost  of 
making  their  expiring  party 
re-electable.  If  journalists 
complained  about  Ms  min- 
gled wheedles  and  threats  — 
then  more  foal  them  for  being 
intimidated.  In  feet,  these  in- 
terventions probably  made 
their  Job  more  interesting 
(his  letter  complaining  about 
my  own  work  — "such  non- 
sense exhibits  an  embarrass- 
ing gullibility  and  paranoia 
on  her  behalf’  — is  a cher- 
ished trpphy). 

Again,  what  did  it  signify  if 
Mandelson  chose  to  keep 
some  unusual  company? 
Recently,  as  the  lodger  of  Sir 
Charles  (Mrs  Thatcher’s  for- 
mer creature)  and  Lady  Carla 
(boon  companion  of  Sir 
James  Goldsmith)  Powell, 
Mandelson  must  have  en- 
joyed the  ldnd  of  stimulating 
political  debate  which  will  al- 
ways be  denied  those  who 
make  their  domestic  arrange- 
ments along  rigid,  party-polit- 
ical 1 Itum.  Imaging  how  the 
three  must  have  wrangled 
over  the  poll  tax,  which,  as 
Mandelson  wrote  on  Monday, 
brought  .down  Margaret 
Thatcher”!  Picture  foe  tussles 
over  Sir  Charles’s  exclusive 
interview.  In  which  her  lady- 
ship urged:  “The  only  sure 
thing  is  to  vote  Conserva- 
tive.” No  doubt;  sane  old 
socialists  find  such  associa- 


i-ferCUke: 


turns  a bit  rum  — but  that  Is 
the  party’s  affair,  not  ours.  As 
Blair  once  said,  “My  project 
will  be  complete  when  the 
Labour  Party  learns  to  love 
Peter  Mandelson.” 

But  for  some  reason,  this  is 
no  longer  enough.  We  are  all 
meant  to  love  Peter  Mandel- 
son. Perhaps  the  party  was 
impressed,  last  year,  when 
women  voted  him  “Britain's 
sexiest  politician”.  How  else 


to  explain  foe  eruption  from 
hfo  humming,  rebiztiling  lair, 
into  the  glorious  sunshine  of 
Labour's  media  campaign? 
This  sudden  ubiquity  is  not  a 
good  idea,  and  not  only  be- 
cause Mandelson ’s  broadcast 
manner  is  such  that  even  foe 
ghastly  David  Willetts  ap- 
pears delightful  by  compari- 
son. More  damaging,  to  this 
voter  at  least,  is  Mandelson’s 
obvious  conviction  that  vot- 


To  woo  the  wrinklies 


Francine  Stock  sees  yesterday's 
forecast  of  a fast  increase  in  numbers  of 
the  elderly  as  a challenge  to  advertisers 


Wli 


does  a' trend  be- 
come a cultural 
_ shift?  With  a sem- 
inal book,  some,  legislation, 
and  a national  leader,  per- 
In  1963  Betty  Me- 
dan's Tfce  Feminine  Mys- 
tique was  published.  By  the 
late  the  US  women's 

movement  was  in  full  cay. 
In  1975  Britain  had  the  Sex 
Discrimination  mid  Equal 
Pay  acts  — and  Margaret 
Thatcher  as  leader  of  the 
Conservative  Party. 

But  what  if  the  shift  con- 
cerns not  gender,  but  age? 
In  1993  Betty  Friedan  tried 
to  start  another  revolution 
with  The  Fountain  of  Age,  a 
radical  reassessment  of  old 
age  as  time  of  experimenta- 
tion and  adventure.  Gloria 
Steinem  reflected  on  Doing 
Sixty.  Within  a couple  of 


years,  Britain  had  Mrs 
Merton. 

FTledan  recognised  that 
"what  had  really  caused  the 
women’s  movement  was  the 
additional  years  q f human 
life?’.  There  was,  at  last, 
time  to  do  more  than  court- 
ship and  confinement  Now 

the  number  of  centenarians 

is  predicted  to  rise  tenfold 
by  2031.  As  the  Office  for 
National  Statistics  pre- 
dicted yesterday,  nearly 
one  in  four  of  the  popula- 
tion will  be  over  retirement 
age.  As  it  is,  40  per  cent  of 
the  population  is  already  50 
and  over.  You  might  expect 
another  seismic  shock  to 

the  politics  of  living. 

You  might,  were  it  not  for 

the  ubiquitous  bias  in 
fevour  of  youth.  Today's  so- 
year-olds  were  18  in  1965. 


Today’s  senior  advertising 
bosses  comb  over  hair  and 
sock  in  paunches  in  defer- 
ence to  the  youth-colt  of 
their  own  youth.  Demogra- 
phy declares  that  they  are 
the  age  group  that  has  the 
power  today  — but  they 
don’t  seem  to  want  to  exer- 
cise it.  Friedan  would  de- 
scribe them  as  being,  as  she 
admits  she  was  on  her  60th 


ers  are  thick  — so  thick,  that 
they  can  be  flattered  into 
complaisance,  duped  in  the 
face  of  contradiction,  manipu- 
lated with  foe  Union  Jack. 

EGs  theme,  this  week,  is 
that  old  favourite,  negative 

rgTTvpaignrng-  “The  public  is 

crying  out  for  politicians  who 
will  concentrate  on  their  con- 
cerns rather  than  fllagglrtg  off 
their  opponents,”  writes  foe 
man  who  recently  described 


signers  throw  a few  wrin- 
kles on  to  the  catwalk  to 
4p ater  the  SO-somethings. 
Artists  are  thought  so  much 
more  adventurous  if  their 
subjects  are  old  — at  least, 
if  they’re  still  alive.  The 
Ugly  Model  Agency  has 
many  older  models  on  its 
books  and  boasts  increasing 
numbers  of  appearances  for 
them  in  advertisements  — 

or  on  Mrs  Merton.  And  Mrs 

Merton  herself?  Homage 
and  satire  are  blended  with 
the  ultimate  reassurance 
that  at  the  end  of  the  eve- 


A 29-year-old  grandfather  might  contend 
for  seniority  with  a 50-year-old  mother 


birthday,  in  a state  of 

HwilaL 

There  ore  older  people  In 
popular  culture  — but  they 
either  don’t  look  it,  or  more 
commonly,  are  kept  for 
amusement,  like  pets.  Sn- 
pergran,  that  irritating  ger- 
ento-moppet  of  children’s 
television,  has  become  a 
stereotype.  While  Vivienne 
Westwood  raids  the  class- 
room, hip  young  fashion  do- 


tting Caroline  Aherne  can 
whip  off  that  wig  and  shed 
30  years.  Unlike  her  poor 
audience,  ho,  ho. 

But  if  you’re  looking  at  a 
life  expectancy  of  73  for 
men,  79  for  women  and  ris- 
ing, then  mid-life  stretches 
on  through  the  60s.  Saga 
Group,  the  leading  UK  com- 
pany specialising  in  travel 
and  financial  services  for 
the  more  mature  consumer. 


Major  as  “weak,  dithering, 
indecisive,  evasive”. 

As  a woman,  1 was  inter- 
ested to  hear  that  such  nega- 
tivity is,  in  Mandelson’s  opin- 
ion, particularly  odious  to 
“women  in  the  key  margin- 
als'’. Presumably  such 
women  are  also  considered 
too  stupid  to  spot  this  ‘ ’back- 
biting" when  it  comes,  two 
paragraphs  down,  from  a pos- 
itive-minded campaign  man- 
ager like  Mandelson:  “Fortu- 
nately the  Tories  are  still 
seen  as  massively  dishonest 
and  untrustworthy."  How 
much  better  it  would  be,  be 
muses,  if -“the  media  took  a 
deeper  Interest  in  foe  zeal 
issues  eff  the  election’'. 

The  real  Issues?  Later  that 
day,  Mandelson  was  promot- 
ing his  most  asinine  gimmick 
since  the  introduction  of  foe 
red  rose:  the  Tony  Blair  “I  am 
a British  patriot”  British  bull- 
dog show.  ‘1  love  foe  bull- 
dog,” Mandelson  announced, 
getting  straight  to  the  real 
issues  of  the  election.  "I  think 
the  public  will  love  it”  They 
may.  On  the  other  hand,  po- 
tential Labour  voters  who 
mistrust  Jingoism  and  who 
felt  confident  that  Labour 
would  never,  surely,  plumb 
the  promotional  depths  of  the 
Tories’  mangy  lion  may  want 
to  weep. 

In  a different  kind  of  cam- 
paign, the  personality  of  one 
particular  politician  might 
not  count  for  much.  In  a cam- 
paign without  policies,  there 
is  little  else  to  look  at  Be- 
sides, Mandelson  is  not 
merely  Labour’s  principal 
Choreographer;  he  is  coming 
to  embody  the  party  in  his 
own  lovely  person.  The  spin- 
doctor,  not  the  British  bull- 
dog, is  the  symbol  of  New 
Labour,  or  all -that  is  worst 
about  New  Labour — its  focus 
groups,  its  uniformity,  its  ob- 
session with  what  “the  pub- 
lic” wants  to  bear,  its  subser- 
vience tothe  Sun. 

These  days,  perhaps,  every 
party  needs  a Mandelson,  just 
as  nightclubs  need  bouncers, 
or  undertakers  need  embalm- 
ers.  Someone’s  got  to  do  it 
But  is  the  begetter  of  Labour's 
bulldog  anything  to  be  proud 
of?  If  as  it  appears.  New 
Labour  really  thinks  so,  it’s 
time  to  investigate  the  yogic 
fliers. 


dropped  Its  qualifying  age 
to  50  some  years  ago.  It  has 
3.8  million  households  on 
its  database  and  is  prepar- 
ing for  a busy  ftrture.  "rim 
BnIL  its  strategic  planning 
director,  reckons  people  in 
the  demographic  bulge  that 
will  turn  50  over  the  next 
decade  or  so  are  used  to  the 
courtship  of  advertisers 
and  media.  They  won’t  like 
being  ignored  and  they  will 
continue  to  want  to  experi- 
ment with  new  products. 
Cable,  satellite,  radio,  and 
Internet  and  multi-media  in 
particular  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  address  themselves 
exclusively  to  Douglas  Cou- 
pland’s Generation  X Mi- 
croserfs. The  kids  don’t 
have  the  money. 

But  Tim  Bull  of  Saga  also 
concedes  that  nobody  wants 
to  be  told  they're  old.  And 
these  days  who  can  tell?  A 
29-year-old  grandfather 
might  contend  for  seniority 
with  a 50-year-old  first-time 
mother.  What's  ahead  is  a 
struggle  between  our  fond 
sentiments  for  the  unequiv- 
ocal feet  of  youth  and  the 
reality  of  life,  most  of  I 
which  now  comes  with 
wrinkles. 


A ONCE-CHERISHED  po- 
litical tradition  wfll  be 
buried  today  at  South- 
end-on-Sea, when  David 
Amess,  an  unswerving  cham- 
pion of  Basildon  till  he  scut- 
tled off  to  safer  Southend,  will 
be  named  as  Conservative 
candidate  for  the  Southend 
West  constituency  — since 
1918  the  preserve  ofthe  Guin- 
ness family.  The  former  min- 
ister, Paul  Channon.  who  is 
stepping  down,  took  the  seat 
at  the  age  of  23  on  the  death  of 
his  lather.  The  two  MPs  who 
preceded  his  father  were  his 
grandparents. 

Once  that  was  not  uncom- 
mon. As  if  reserved  seats  in 
the  Lards  were  not  enough, 
several  great  aristocratic  fem- 
ales enjoyed  undisputed  ac- 
cess to  seats  in  the  Commons. 
When  one  left,  to  meet  his 
Maker  or  merely  his  earldom, 
another  was  whistled  up  from 

family  hroalrfact  table.  In 

Cheshire  it  was  the  Egertons, 
m West  Sussex  and  Chichester 
the  family  of  the  Dukes  of 
Richmond,  in  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland  the  Tory 
Low  t hers  and  Liberal 
Howards. 

This  tendency  did  not  al- 
ways go  undisputed.  In  1885.  a 
Liberal-turned-Liberal-Union- 
ist  called  Anstruther,  who  had 
previously  served  for  ll  years 
as  member  for  Fife,  won  St 
Andrews  District  of  Burghs  (a 
constituency  which  included 
the  burghs  of  Anstruther  Eas- 
ter and  Anstruther  Wester)  by 
two  votes  against  foe  incum- 
bent Liberal.  The  following 
year,  the  Liberal  Unionists 
picked  his  son,  HT  An- 
struther, to  be  his  successor. 
The  Liberal  candidate,  a man 
called  Brassey,  withdrew  from 
the  contest  shortly  after  it 
started,  but  nearly  40  per  cent 
of  electors  gave  him  their  vote, 
apparently  as  a protest  against 
Anstruther  dynasticism. 

Even  so,  HT  kept  the  seat 
<mtn  1903,  when  he  went  to 
help^nm  the  .Suez  n*nai_  His 
successor  as  candidate,  W An- 
strufoer-Thomson,  lost  the 
byelection  to  the  Liberals,  but 
having  niftfly  changed  his 
name  to  Anstruther-Gray, 
recaptured  it  in  1906  and  kept 
it  until  1918.  (Changing  one’s 
name  — usually  to  land  some 
bequest — was  more  common 
then  than  today.  Banff,  in  the 
North  of  Scotland,  was  repre- 
sented for  20  years  from  1837 
by  the  Liberal  J Duff  later 
the  Earl  of  Fife.  The  Liberal 
who  succeeded  him.  LD  Gor- 
don. changed  his  name  to 
Duff  So  did  the  next  in  line, 
RWD  Abercromby.  Perhaps  It 
saved  on  the  cost  of  election 
posters.) 

These  feudal  traits  were  not 


confined  to  Far-flung  constitu- 
encies. They  particularly 
flourished  in  Buckingham- 
shire. One  end  of  foe  county 
was  dominated  by  foe  Smiths 
and  their  kinsfolk  foe  Caring- 
tons  (the  Hon  RJ  Smith  MP 
changed  his  name  to  Caring- 
ton.  later  becoming  Lord  Car- 
rington). Aylesbury  made  a 
practice  of  picking  Roth- 
schilds: MM  de  Rothschild 
fTOoi  1865  to  1885,  when  he  got 
his  peerage;  Baron  FJ  from 
then  until  1895;  and  foe  Hon 
LW  from  1895  until  7973.  a 
year  when  no  Rothschild 
stood  and  the  Tories  lost  foe 
seat  to  a man  called  Keens. 

The  Liberal  Vemey  family 
established  a similar  hold 
over  Buckingham,  beginning 
with  Sir  Harry  in  1857.  Un- 
happily the  succession  came 
to  an  end  In  1889  when  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  con- 
victed bis  successor.  EH  Ver- 
ney,  of  conspiring  to  procure 
a girl  called  Nellie  Maude 
Baskett.  But  in  1906  the 
Campbell-Bannerman  land- 
slide restored  the  seat  to  the 
Vemeys;  they  kept  it  till  1918. 

But  perhaps  the  longest  es- 
tablished dynastic  seat  was 
Derbyshire  West  a fiefdom  of 
the  Dukes  of  Devonshire,  who 
contributed  their  first  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  in  1571.  The 
tale  of  how  that  tradition  was 
brought  to  a sticky  end  is 
splendidly  told  In  Angus  Cal- 
tier's  book,  the  People's  War. 
Two  Great  Reform  Acts  did 
nothing  to  break  the  family’s 
almost  uninterrupted  hold 
first  on  Derbyshire  Northern 
and  then  on  Derbyshire  West 
At  the  end  of  the  first  world 
war  a Liberal  cobbler  called 
White  briefly  evicted  them, 
but  by  1923  foe  seat  had  gone 
back  to  the  femily. 

IN  1938,  the  Duke  had  to 
turn  to  his  brofoer-in-law. 
a man  called  Hunloke,  to 
carry  on  the  succession.  But 
by  1944  it  was  dear  that  the 
Hunlokes  were  going  to  div- 
orce. In  furious  succession, 
Hunloke  resigned,  foe  chief 
whip  (another  Devonshire 
relative)  moved  the  writ  and 
the  Marquess  of  Hartmgton, 
son  of  the  Duke,  home  on 
leave  from  foe  Army,  was 
handed  the  nomination. 

But  this  time  the  Devon- 
shires  found  themselves  face 
to  face  with  a rival  dynasty. 
Charlie  White,  son  ofthe  pre- 
vious interloper,  resigned 
from  the  Labour  Party,  which, 
under  the  wartime  electoral 
truce  couldn’t  put  up  a candi- 
date. and  fought  the  seat  as  an 
independent  “1  see  they  are 
attacking  you,”  Churchill 
wrote  In  an  open  letter  to 
Hartington,  "because  your 
family  has  been  identified  for 
about  300  years  with  the  par- 
liamentary representation  of 
West  Derbyshire.  It  ought,  on 
the  contrary,  to  be  a matter  of 
pride  in  foe  constituency  to 
have  such  long  traditions  of 
constancy  and  fidelity.’’ 

It  didn't  do  him  much  good: 
White  won  by  more  than  4,500 
votes.  And  deference  in  these 
matters,  I am  happy  to  say, 
has  been  crumbling  ever 
since. 
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12  OBITUARIES 

Sir  Harry  Nicholas 


The  Guardian  Wednesday  April  161997. 


A card  short  of  a full  hand 


SIR  Harry  Nicholas, 
who  has  died  aged 
92,  bad  an  excep- 
tionally high  stan- 
dard of  loyalty  and 
commitment.  The  former 
union  leader  and  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Labour  Party 
during  Harold  Wilson's  time 

symbolised  those  virtues  — 

very  much  Old  Labour  — as 

profoundly  as  anyone  ever 
connected  with  the  Labour 
movement.  And  he  embodied 
something  else  not  always 
evident  among  the  top  eche- 
lons of  national  political  life 
— a generosity  of  spirit  even 
to  those  he  didn’t  approve  of. 

When  I was  writing  the  bi- 
ography of  Frank  Cousins  of 
the  Transport  and  General 
Workers  Union,  Nicholas 
helped  me  with  personal  ma- 
terial about  Frank  which  few 
others  would,  or  perhaps 
could,  supply.  Harry,  32  years 
a full-time  official  of  what  was 
then  the  country's  biggest 
union,  had  been  number  two 
to  general  secretary  Cousins, 


Alistair  Grant 


and  Indeed  acting  general  sec- 
retary 1964-1966,  when  Cous- 
1 ins  went  into  Wilson's  1964 
l cabinet  as  Minister  of 
i Technology. 

Harry  admired  Cousins 
enormously.  But  he  was 

never  comfortable  with  him 
as  a colleague.  In  fact,  he 
didn’t  much  like  him.  When  I 
wanted  to  refer  to  this  in  my 
book,  Harry  demurred.  “No, 
please  don't  use  that,”  he 
wrote,  "I  don't  like  demean- 
ing anyone  and  I don't  think 
what  I told  you  in  confidence 
adds  anything  to  the  story.” 
So  It  never  appeared. 

One  refers  now  to  the  “old 
guard  of  Labour”  almost  as  a 
cliche.  But  Harry  was  no  cli- 
che. He  knew  and  worked 
with  every  TGWU  general 
secretary  from  the  founding 
father,  Ernest  Bevin,  through 
those  remarkable  leaders 
Arthur  Deakin,  Frank  Cous- 
ins and  Jack  Janes,  all  giants 
of  Old  Labour. 

Harry  might  well  have  be- 
come general  secretary  him- 


self alter  the  death  of  Deakin 
but  for  an  extraordinary  mis- 
chance. When  Deakin  needed 
to'  appoint*  a new  assistant 
general  secretary  in  the  late 
1940s  be  favoured  Hairy  Nich- 
olas, them  head  of  the  union’s 
metal  and  engineering  group. 
And  Harry  would  have  been 
appointed  but  for  the  discov- 
ery that  his  union  card  had 
accidentally  fallen  into  ar- 
rears because  bis  wife,  Rose, 
hart  been  in  hospital  for  two 
months.  Under  union  rules 
this  meant  that  his  candida- 
ture for  the  job  was  invalid. 

Deakin  died  suddenly  in 
1955  and  the  man  who  bad 
won  the  number  two  job, 
Arthur  Tiffin,  succeeded.  But 
if  Harry’s  card  bad  been  fully 
paid  up  he  would  have 
stepped  into  Deakin 's  shoes. 
Had  that  happened  the  his- 
tory of  the  TGWU,  and  the 
whole  Labour  movement, 
might  well  have  been  very 
different 

He  had  a long  record  as  a 
full-time  union  officer  after 


working  as  a docks  clerk  in 
Bristol,  his  home  town.  He 
first  became  a district  officer 
of  the  TGWU  in  Gloucester  In 
1936  and  then,  in  1938. 
regional  officer  in  Bristol.  He 
came  to  London  in  1940,  dur- 
ing the  second  world  war,  to 
take  the  Job  of  national  officer 

of  the  union's  road  transport 
group.  Then  he  first  met  a 
young  local  official,  in  Shef- 
field, called  Frank  Cousins;  in 
feet,  Harry  Nicholas  played  a 
role  in  bringing  Cousins  to 
London,  where  eventually  he 
took  over  from  Nicholas  as 
national  secretary  of  the  road 
transport  group.  Cousins 
stayed  in  the  Nicholas  house- 
hold during  the  London  blitz. 

Through  Arthur  Pea  kin's 
reign,  not  only  in  the  TGWU 
but  throughout  the  trade 
union  movement,  Harry 
Nicholas  conformed  to  what 
was  then  the  orthodoxy  of 
right-wing  political  and  indus- 
trial policies.  As  head  of  the 
union's  engineering  group,  he 
had  a reputation  for  befog 


strongly  rightwing  himself. 
But  that  was  unfair.  He  had 
strong  radical  views,  never 
ventilated  during  the  Deakin 
years,  but  finding  expression 
when  Cousins  lead  the  union 
£TOm  the  left. 

The  most  difficult  moment 
for  h+m  was  Cousins's  resig- 
nation from  the  Wilson  gov- 
ernment in  July  1966,  over  a 
disagreement  with,  the  Cabi- 
net's wages  policy.  Cousins 
returned  to  the  onion  at  once 
ami  maHp  u dear  to  Harry 
Nicholas  that  he  should  va- 
cate the  general  secretary's 
pbflir  straight  away.  Not  a 
happy  atmosphere  for  a 
reunion.  Yet  Nicholas,  while 
demonstrating  his  feelings 
openly,  never  for  a moment 
considered  contesting  Cou- 
sins's primacy-  But  he  could 
hardly  remain  at  the  TGWU 
for  much  longer. 

He  was  appointed  general 
secretary  of  the  Labour  Party 
| in  1968  — and  stayed,  until 
retirement  in  1972.  He  had 
already  been  Labour  Party 


treasurer,  1960-1964,  and 
served  on  the  party  executive 
as  the  union’s  representative, 

1956-1964-  . 

Yet  the  Job  of  Labour  Party 
secretary  was  no  .bed  of  roses 
nor  a consolation  prize.  Wil- 
son’s government  was  al- 
ready in  deep  trouble,  not 
least  on  the  trade  union  front 
and  frequently  with  , the 
TGWU.  Harry  Nicholas  found 

his  relationship  with  Wilson 

and  Downing  Street' no 'easier 
than  It  bad  been  with  Cousins 
at  the  TGWU. 

But  - he  continued  for  more 
two  years  after  Labour  lost 
the  1970  General  Election. 

And  for  his  courage,  loyalty 

rtlplnmatin  Tinnrtling  of  8U 

often  impossible  situation  he 
was  awarded  a knighthood  in 
the  1970  post-election 
honours. 

Qeoffray  Gomknan 

Harry  Nicholas  at  local  election  time . . . ‘Labour*.  old 
died  April  15, 1997  guard’  was  neither  a cliche  nor  a criticism  in  his  case 


The  art  of  making  art  is  getting  it  together 


Alistair  Grant,  who 
has  died  aged  71,  was 
for  35  years  associ- 
ated with  the  Royal 
College  of  Art,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  print- 
makers  and  art  teachers  of 
his  generation. 

I first  met  Duncan  — as  his 
family  and  friends  knew  him 
— more  than  30  years  ago.  As 
family  friends,  we  shared 
holidays  and  several  times 
visited  his  house  in  Etaples. 
There  we  discovered  the 
depth  of  his  roots  in  that 
.fishing  port  and  its  surround- 
ing coastal  landscape  of  the 
Pas -de-Calais.  His  father,  a 
British  soldier  in  the  first 
world  war,  had  met  and  mar- 
ried his  mother  there.  . 

Although  Duncan  had  been 
bom  in  London  and. was' to. 
receive  his  first  formal  art 
training  in  Birmingham,  he 
had  been,  partly  educated  in 
France  and  was  bilingual. 
You  had  only  to  see  him  In 
the  company  of  his  French 
friends  and  relatives  to 
understand  his  affectionate 
concern  for  them  and  his  en- 
joyment of  their  company  and 
their  way  of  life. 

His  career  was  interrupted 
by  the  second  world  war,  in 
which  he  served  as  air  crew 
in  the  Royal  Air  Force;  white 
he  was  on  an  operational 
posting  in  Egypt  he  met  his 
wife,  Phyllis,  also  there  an 
war  service. 

After  he  was  demobilised, 
Duncan  gained  a place  In  the 
painting  school  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Art,  graduating  in 
1950.  For  the  next  few  years 
photograph: FRANK thurston  .he  taught  at  various  art 


Alistair  Grant . . . not  pious  about  art 


Timothy  Mason 


schools,  notably  at  St  Mar- 
tin's and  Hammersmith. 
Then,  in  1955,  he  was  ap- 
pointed tutor  In  the  prtntmak- 
tog  department  at  the  Royal 
College.  Hie  was  to  remain 
there  — being  promoted  head 
of  department  in  1970  and  pro- 
fessor of  printmaktog  in  1984 
— until  retirement  in  1990. 

Latterly  he  became  a sort  of 
elder  statesman  of  the  world 
of  art  education,  acting  often 
as  external  examiner  and 
awarder  of  scholarships,  for 
example  the  Prix  de  Rome. 
Above  all,  he  continued  with 
bis  own  work,  not  just  as  a 
printmaker  but  also  in  his 
first  love  — painting. 

. Duncan's  enjoyment  of  life 
extended  far  beyond  his  pro- 
fession. It  was  natural  that  he 
should  like  good  food  and 
wine,  which  he  certainly  did. 
He  also  had  a way  of  discover- 
ing  the  genius  of  places  and 
the  wonderful  things,  natural 
and  man-made,  that  they  con- 
tained. Objets  trouo&s  sal- 
vaged from  northern  French 
beaches  delighted  him  as 
much  as  the  curios  which  he 
pounced  on,  terrier-like,  in 
obscure  London  street  mar- 
kets. Even  more  than  places 
and  objects,  people  of  all  ages 
and  conditions  were  his.  jay. 
To  the  very  young;  like  his 
granddaughters,  or  the  old, 
like  his  elderly  French  aunts, 
he  was  warm  and 
affectionate. 

To  his  students  he  could  be 
strict  but  very  loyal  and  gen- 
erous. To  his  contemporaries 
he  could  be  a real  friend,  but 
above  all  a humorous,  boister- 
ous and  splendidly  vulgar 


companion,  ever  ready  to  ex- 
change repartee  or  swap  an- 
ecdotes Illustrative  of  human 
foibles. 

Duncan's  - last  years  had 
been  clouded  by  bereavement 
but  he  had  worked  and  lived 
as  vigorously  as  ever,  in  spite 
of  physical  and  emotional 
pain.  He  faced  his  final  Illness 
with  the  same  bloody-minded 
courage  and  humour  that  we 
all  respected  and  that  we 
hoped  so  much  would  carry 

him  through. 

He  is  survived  by  his  only 
daughter,  Bmnm,  and  by  his 
two  grand-daughters,  Em- 
manuelle  and  Valentine. 

Ataxandar  Fringte  ~ 

Tim  mton  writes:  A' jovlad 
qnd  unflappable  man.  yet 
also  a shrewd  and  stubborn 
politician,  Alistair  Grant 
maintained  the  spirit  of  the. 
Royal  College  of  Art  during 
itsmany  travails  of  the  1980s. 
He-was  not  averse  to  money- 
ralfefng  activities,  and  was 
good  at  such  things:  but  be 
insisted  that  funds  from  port- 
folios of  prints  by  RCAIumi- 
: naries  should  directly  benefit 
students. 

Grant  hated  work  on  com- 
mittees. Nonetheless  he 
chaired  many  of  them,  al- 
ways standing  up  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  fine  art  depart- 
ments when  they  were 
threatened  by  a growing  com- 
mercial spirit  An  RCA  man 
through  and  through.  Grant 
cared  little  about  prestige 
and  honours  elsewhere  in  the 
art  world.  It  was  appropriate 
that  the  RCA’s  splendid  new 


Gulbenklan  Galleries  opened 
in  1990  with  the  exhibition 
Alistair  Grant  and  Friends  at 
the  RCA.  The  friends  In- 
cluded Stephen  Buckley, 
John  Hoyfand,  Terry  Frost 
John  Hewitt,  Chris  Plowman 
and  many  others,  an  of  whom 
had  benefited  from  hfe  print- 
making  expertise. 

Some  students  and  collabo- 
rators were  surprised  to  see 
Grant’s,  paintings  in  this 
show,  for  he  seldom  exhib- 
ited his  work  on  canvas.  It  is 
pleasant  to  record  that  his 
paintings  in  the  last  10  years 
were  the  best  of  his  career. 
They  are  French  in  flavour, 
abstract  but  with  a feeling  for 
places  and  architecture; 
which  was  unconventional, 
friendly  and  humorous  ^ 

. jnstlike  tbe  man  himself. 

Grain  was  h^ver  pious 
.about  art  He  it  was  who 
painted  the  pictures  that  ap- 
pear to  the  Tony  Hancock 
film  The  Rebel.  With  his  col- 
league. the  illustrator  Ed- 
ward Ardizzone,  he  did  much 
in  the  cause  of  cheerfulness. 
But  Grant  was  seriously  de- 
voted to  aspects  of  the  artis- 
tic life.  Principally,  he  had 
the  knack  of  making  other 
artists  better  at  their  work. 

Both  students  and  indepen- 
dent painters  were  freshened 
by  the,  experience  q£  working 
In  bis  prfotmaktog  studios. ' 
Grant  was  also  an.innovator.' 
He  introduced  silk  screening 
to  the  RCA'  to  the  early  1960s, 
with  dramatic  results.  His 
printmaktog  students  were 
encouraged  to.  paint  and  to 
make  sculpture.  He  wanted 
than  to  be  whole  artists 
rather  than  tasteful  artisans. 
Very  many  people  have  cause 
to  be  grateful  for  this 
guidance. 

(Duncan)  Alistair  (Antoine) 
Grant,  artist  and  teacher,  bom 
June  3, 1925;  died  April  12, 

1997 


Birthdays 


Joan  Bake  well,  broadcaster, 
64;  Ellen  Barh±n._actre®s.  .43; 
Lynne  Franks;  publicist,  49; 
Sir  John  Harvey-Jones,  In- 
dustrial troubleshooter,:  73; 
Vince  win,  singer,  65;  Rich- 
ard Kershaw,  broadcaster. 
63;  Richard  Lawrence,  edi- 
tor. Early  Music  News,  -51; 
Donald  MacCormick,  televi- 
sion presenter,  58;  Margaret 
Maden,  educationist,  57; 
Queen  Margrethe  of  Den- 
mark. 57;  Conchita  Marti- 
nez, tennis  player,  25;  Spike 
Milligan,  comedian  and 
writer,  79;  Jimmy  Offlnond, 
singer.  34;  Sir  Geoffrey 
Owen,  former  editor;  Finan- 
cial Times,  63;  Judge  Rant, 
QjC,  Judge  Advocate  General, 
6L;  Gerry  Rafferty,  ; singer 
and  songwriter.  60;  Con- 
stance Shaddock,  mezzo-so- 
prano, 84;  Dusty  Springfield, 
singer,  57;  Dr  William 
St  earn,  botanist,  86;.  Sir 
Peter  Ustinov,  actor  and 
writer,  76.  . 


Create  again  the  sound  of  the  past 
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TIMOTHY  Mason,  the 
cellist  who  has  died  of 
cancer  aged  48,  made  a 
major  contribution  to  period 
instrument  performance, 
largely  through  his  involve- 
ment to  founding  and  devel- 
oping the  Orchestra  of  the 
Age  of  Enlightenment  (OAE). 

He  was  widely  respected  for 
his  fellow-instrumentalists  — 
perhaps  even  a little  feared 
for  his  grasp  of  the  score.  At 
the  drop  of  a hat  he  could  play 
from  memory,  and  harmo- 
nise, most  of  the  standard 
repertoire. 

His  father,  Stewart  Mason, 
visionary  director  of  educa- 
tion for  Leicestershire,  helped 
found  the  Leicestershire 
Schools  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Tim  started  to  play  the  cello 
at  seven,  and  then  went  as  a 
chorister  to  Winchester  at  10. 


Rights  Ahoy 

CONSIDER  the  early  18th 
century  pirates,  Blackbeard 
and  friends,  as  they  have 
been  rediscovered  by  colonial 
historians  and  nautical  ar- 
chaeologists. The  pirates  are 
still  what  they  always  were; 
freebooters  and  seafaring  ad- 
venturers who  plundered  the 
merchant  ships  that  cris- 
crossed  the  Caribbean  and 
the  western  Atlantic. 

It  Is  their  politics  that  are 
now  being  rediscovered  and 
transformed.  Until  now.  in 
film  and  to  story,  pirate  soci- 
ety was  a kind  of  entrepre- 


He  continued  to  the  main 
school,  where  he  was  a dili- 
gent student,  although  be  was 
known  to  cut  classes  and  go 
into  town  disguised  in  a hat, 
spectacles  and  false  beard.  He 
also  brewed  beer  in  a dustbin 
on  the  roof. 

At  King’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge,  on  a music  scholar- 
ship, he  plunged  into  an  atmo- 
sphere of  music- making  that 
stimulated  his  organisational 
talents  as  well  as  his  musical 
ones.  On  graduating,  he  went 
briefly  to  Paris  to  study  and 
then  returned  to  London  to 
freelance  as  a cellist.  Though 
he  had  played  with  great  en- 
thusiasm in  the  National 
Youth  Orchestra,  his  desire  to 
contribute  and  to  express  his 
breadth  of  musical  vision 

I often  made  sitting  in  the 
middle  of  a large  cello  section 


neurial  despotism.  Great  ca- 
pltans  like  Blackbeard  gov- 
erned their  crews  with  an 
iron  hand.  Not  so.  we  are  now 
told  (though  Blackbeard  may 
be  an  exception  to  the  new 
rule).  A pirate  ship  was  more 
like  Ma  floating  democratic 
commonwealth.”  orso  says 
Kenneth  Kinkor,  a 
researcher  studying  the  Sal- 
vage from  a ship  that  sank  off 
Cape  Codin  1717. 

More  life  the  Pirates  qf  First 
Past  the  Past  than  Penzance,- 
according  to  New  Republic. 

Chez  Marx 

'THERE  is  not  one  dean  and 
good  piece  of  furniture  to  be 
found;  all  is  broken,  tattered 
and  tom,  everywhere  is  the 
greatest  disorder . . . teacups 
with  broken  rims,  dirty 
spoons,  knives,  forts,  lamps 
. . .tumblers. . . tobacco  ash 
...  all  this  on  the  table.” 
Fortunately,  the  building  In 

Dean  Street,  Soho — now 
housing  Quo  Vadisrestau-  . 
rant  and  bar — has  come  ona 
bit  since  this  report  from  the 


a torment.  He  played  as  an 
exfra  in  the  LSO  and  RPO, 
and  held  a position  in  the 
BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  for 
a time,  but  he  was  never 
really  happy. 

He  played  in  several 
smaller  orchestras,  but  al- 
ways dreamed  of  being  a 
chamber  musician,  and  bis 
founding  of  Capricorn,  in 
1973,  was  a natural  outlet  for 
his  interest  in  new  music.  He 
worked  tirelessly  for  this 
group,  playing  and  organising 
concerts,  commissioning 
works,  raising  money  and 
holding  everything  together. 
The  group’s  recently  estab- 
lished, three-year  residency 
at  York  University  will  go  on, 
but  alas  without  him. 

He  was  committed  to  per- 
formance on  period  instru- 
ments. He  became  co-princi- 


pal cello  of  the  English  Ba- 
roque Soloists  and  of  the  Or- 
chestra of  the  Age  of  Enlight- 
enment and  played  and 
recorded  with  them  for  many 
years,  frequently  with  his 
wife,  the  violist  Jan  Schlapp. 
As  chairman  of  the  OAE  for 
the  eight  years  after  its  for- 
mation to  1986,  be  made 
major  contributions  to  pro- 
grammes and  administration. 

As  a character  he  was 
sometimes  grumpy,  but  when 
challenged  would  always 
show  gentleness  and  sensitiv- 
ity. He  was  very  demanding 
both  of  himself  and  others, 
and  was  often  outraged  by  the 
world.  He  rarely  allowed  him- 
self time  to  relax,  though  he 
loved  to  play  bridge.  He  bad  a 
wonderful  smile  and  he  was 
always  a delightful  compan- 
ion. He  said  he  was  aston- 


ished at  the  support  and  love 
he  received  from  his  friends 
. ftnrt  colleagues  in  big  final 
illness,  and  sustained. 

Iitm  and  Tiiw  family  He ' IS 

survived  by  Jan  and  their 
children,  Nathaniel  and  Lucy. 

Antony  Pay 

Str  Simon  Rattle  writes:  Tim 

Mason  bad  no  truck  with 
ghettos  or  separateness  in 
music,  and  the  same  energy 
informed  his  championsh  frp  of 
new  music,  and  his  tireless 
efforts  to  Integrate  the  knowl- 
edge of  period-instrument 
performance  into  the  con- 
sciousness Of  all  mndr.lan< 
His  wish  to  share  these  riches 
was  undeterred  by  other 
people's  notions  of  unsuitabil- 
ity, difficulty  or  even  down- 
right impracticability,  and  he 


Mason . ; . m lighteminaSnt . 

repeatedly  proved  to  be  right 
In  his  intuitions.  . 

For  me,  Timothy's  enthusi- 
asm and  persistence  were 
major  catalysts  towards  my 

fairing  the  plunge  with  the 
OAE.  which,  has  beat  one  of 
my  most  -satisfying  musical 
partnerships.  Without  his 
guidance  tt  would  have  been 
many  years  before  I could 
have  stumbled  on  to  the  same 


path.  I suspect  many  other 
musicians  will  recognise  the 
driving  force  of  his  vision  in 
their  lives  — he  seemed  to 
imbue  so  many  of  us  with  <the 
sense  that  it  could  be  done. 
We  will  now  realise  all  the 
more  the  central  influence  of 
his  dear-headed  Idealism. 

On  his  last  day,  although 
his  body  was  painfully  weak- 
ened, the  essential  Tim  was 
unchanged,  the  curiosity, 
acuteness  and  personal 
warmth  intact.  It  was  a sad 
joy  to  see  that  his  characteris- 
tic Impatience,  the  air  of  “so 
much  to  do,  just  never  quite 
enough  time”,  had  been  trans- 
muted into  a feeling  that  this 
business  of  dying  was  merely 
an  Inconvenience,  taking  a 
poor  second  place  to  the  con- 
tinuum of  his  family,  friends 
and  music.  His  calm  in  the 
face  of  pain  and  death  was 
deeply  moving,  as  was  bis 
self-knowledge  that  he  had 
lived  a wonderful  life,  sur- 
rounded by  love.. 

Timothy  Mason,1  cellist,  born 
April  29, 1948;  died  April  4, 1997 


j.juuPB 


or 

i ‘fr  >■ 

mid-1850s  Prussian  agent  de- 
scribing the  two  squalid 
rooms  Karl  Marx  and  his 
family  occupied  there. 

Who  knows  what  the  original 
Marxist  would  make  of  his  pre- 
vious home's  reincarnation  as 
a swanky  Soho  restaurant 
Arena 


pints  and  ran  on,  picked  up 
the  ball,  legged  the  length  of 
the  pitch  and  scored  a try.  The 
way  the  crowd  reacted  was  im- 
mense. I started  in  England  in 
November ’93. 

A streaker  describes  theexciie- 

merit  qf  his  first  time  in 
Bizarre  magazine. 


Stark  Bonkers  Cigar  chic 


LIVERPUDLIAN  Mark 
Roberts,  32,  is  the  world’s 
most  prolific  streaker.  He  de- 
scribes himself  as  profes- 
sional, but  is  unpaid  for  his 
work.  He's  appeared  at  the 
Grand  National,  Euro  *96  and 
on  This  Morning 's  weather 
map. 

“My  first  streak  was  in 
Hong  Kong,  at  the  rugby 
seven-a-sidee  at  the  end  of 
March  1993.  It's  a two  day 
event  A girl  bared  her  breasts 
on  the  Saturday  and  my 
friends  dared  me  to  do  it  the 
next  day.  I was  pissed  and 
agreed  without  realising  what 
I’d  said. 

“When  I saw  the  crowd  my 
bottle  went  a bit  So  I had  a few 


PUT  a butt  in  your  mouth  and 
everyone  within  a 26-mile 
radius  starts  complaining. 
Light  up  a stogie,  though,  and 
in  no  time  you'll  he  hanging 
with  Dave,  Demi  and  Revlon 
Ron. 

When  the  current  smoking 
ban  was  passed,  Mayor  Giu- 
liani called  It  a no-bratoer. 
And  it  was.  Immediately  It 
became  uncool  to  lightup 
like  Bette  Davis  and  ex- 
tremely cool  to  light  up  like 
Uncle  Ralph.  ■ 


of  the  Empire  State  Restau- 
rant & Tavern  Association 
blame  the  wrnokfng  hart  for 
the  loss  of 2,779  NYC  restau- 
rant jobs,  although  cigar  bars 
must  have  hired  five  times  as 
many  people  in  the  last  two 
weeks  alone. 

The  ban  even  changed  the 
face  of  dating  completely. 
Women  who  would  pass  out 
and  die  if  anyone  ever  lit  up  a 
cigarette  in  the  office  now 
flock  to  after-hours  cigar 
dubs  to  meet  rich  guys.  After 
all,  everyone  knows  only  rich 
gays  can  afford  to  smoke  any- 
more. The  man  who  reads 
Cigar  Aficionado,  for  exam-  - 
pie,  has  an  average  tocome  of 
$169,000  and  a net  worth  of 
*1*298,000. 

American  Weekly  The  Village 

Voice  on  the  smoking  bans 
which  haoegtoen  the  cigar  an 
image  boost 


SSSST"8  Mandela  film 


tightened  up  aH  over  the 
country,  cigar  sales  went 
from  3.7  billion  to  4.4  billion, 
according  to  the  National 
Smokers’  Alliance.  Members 


THERE'S  also  a question  of 
Winnie  Mandela,  who 
emerges  from  the  film  as  a 
more  melancholy  figure  than 


the  power-mad  harridan  of 
repute. 

“I  believe  Winnie  to  be  a ' 
hero  of  the  struggle,  no  ques- 
tion,” says  MenelL  “She 
fought  tooth  and  claw  for  27 
years  to  keep  alive  not  just  - 
Mandela's  name  but  the 
ANC.  The  racist  regime 
threw  everything  they  could 
at  her  to  break  her. 

"She  fought  back  the ' 
whole  time  and  I believe  she 
became  brutalised.  I don’t 
think  anyone  another  per- 
son could  have  taken  what 
she  took  without  going  crazy 
or  committing  suicide.” 

Joe  Menell  talks  about  his 
version  of  Winnie  Mandeia  In 
hisfilm  biography  of  Nelson 
Mandela,  as  featured  in  New 
Musical  Express. 

Jackdaw  wants  your  jewels. 
E-maUJackdawQ&uardUuir 
jco.uk.; fax 0171-7134366;  write 
Jackdaw,  The  Guardian,  119 
Farringdon  Road,  London 
EC1R3ER. 


Hannah  Pool 


« Elmore 
Leonard 


Saturday  April  1 9, 
6.30pm 

writer  Elmore  Leonard 


th  Adrian  Wooiion.  hear: 


e ana  carer 
eao  of  the  NFT. 


The  Guardian  has  fifty  tickets  to  the 
interview  and  a screening  of  Touch  at  the 
special  rate  of  £10  for  the  first  renders  to 
call  the  NFT  box  office  on  0171  92$  3232 
and  quote  'The  Guardian  Offer'. 
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Tomorrow;  Jobless  figures  unveiled 
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Sterling  powered 

to  Its  highest  levels 
on  the  foreign  ex- 
changes since  be- 
fore Black  Wednes- 
day yesterday  as  expectations 
of  a post-election  rise  in  base 
rates,  a strong  dollar  and 
fears  of  a single-currency 
fUdge  prompted  fresh  buying 
of  the  pound. 

Boosted  by  strong  demand 
from  New  York,  the  pound 
finished  at  levels  which  have 
not  been  seen  in  the  four 
a half  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  .massive  speculation 
forced  Britain  out  of  the  Ex- 
change Rate  Mechanism. 

The  Bank  of  England's 
effective  exchange-rate  index 
— a measure  of  sterling's 
worth  against  a basket  of 
world  currencies  — rose  to 


100:1  per  cent  of  its  1990  value, 
the  first  time  it  has  topped  100 
since  September  14,  1S92  'Ll 
two  days  before  Black 
Wednesday. 

Against  a weaker  German 
mark,  the  pound  climbed  by 
more  than  two  pfennigs  to 
close  at  just  under  DM5L82  — 
the  highest  level  since  it 
started  its  headlong  slide 
towards  devaluation  in  mid-' 
August  1992. 

“Sterling  sentiment  is  -ex- 
tremely positive  and  it  con- 
tlnues  to  be  In  demand  on  the 
back  of  expectations  that . in- 
terest-rate differentials  will 
remain  in  fervour  of  the  W.” 
James  McKay,  UK  economist 
at  Paine  Webber,  saitt  ■ 

Despite  evidence  that  price 
pressures  in  manufacturing 
are  at  their  most  benign  for  SO 
years  and  that  exporters  are 
suffering  from  the  high 
pound,  the  City  is  still  confi- 
dent that  base  rates  win  rise 


in  the  week  after  polling  day. 
Analysts  believe  that  the 
backbone  of  sterling's  30  per 
cent  rally  against  the  mark 
from  a low  point  of  DM2J8  in 
early  1906  has  been  the  large 
interest  rate  differential  with 


the  rest  of  Europe,  where  bor- 
rowing costs  have  been  com- 
ing down  in  the  face  of  slug- 
gish growth  and  low  inflation. 

Tejx-year  British  govern- 
ment bond  yields  stood  at  186 
basis  points  above  their  Ger- 


man counterparts  on  Tuesday 
— a difference  of  almost  two 
percentage  points  and  the 
highest  in  Europe. 

However,  Nigel  Richard- 
son,  economist  with  Japanese 
City  firm  Yamaichl,  said 
there  was  also  a belief  that  an 
incoming  labour  government 
would  do  nothing  to  jeopar- 
dise Britain's  strong  low-in- 
flation economy.  “Labour 
looks  less  and  less  like  a i 
Labour  party  and  more  and 
more  like  a Conservative 
party.  As  far  as  the  City  is 
concerned,  it's  a question  of 
spot  the  difference  in  terms  of 
the  manifestos." 

Mr  Richardson  added  that 
the  mark  was  being  under- 
mined by  the  prospects  of 
monetary  union  going  ahead 
on  time  in  1999.  “It  doesn’t 
help.  When  you  are  waving 
goodbye  to  the  mark  and 
goodbye  to  the  Bundesbank, 
it’s  not  surprising  that  the 


mark  has  weakened,  particu- 
larly since  it  was  overvalued 
In  the  first  place." 

The  mark’s  slide  was  exac- 
erbated yesterday  when  the 
European  Monetary  Institute 
— the  precursor  to  the  Euro- 
pean Central  Bank  — raised 
fresh  doubts  about  the  anti- 
inflationary  credentials  of  the 
new  single-currency  bloc. 

With  Germany  one  of  the 
countries  likely  to  fell  to  meet 
the  Maastricht  convergence 
criteria,  foreign  exchange 
dealers  are  concerned  that 
Chancellor  Kohl  may  have  no 
option  but  to  let  in  the  more 
inflation-prone  countries  iff 
the  Mediterranean. 

Dealers  said  that  against 
that  background,  Britain’s  de- 
cision to  keep  its  options  open 
on  the  single  currency  has 
given  sterling  “safe-haven" 
status. 
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Cuckoo-clock 
ticks  for  Blair 


Concert  ball..  .British  Telecom  shareholders  arriving  at  the  Wembley  conference  centre  yesterday  for  the  vital  vote  photograpi 

BTs  shareholders  back  £1 2bn  merger  deal 
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Simon  Bents 
Industrial  Editor 

BTS  plans  to  capture  a 
sizeable  chunk  of  the 
$1,000  billion  global  te- 
lecoms market  by  the  turn  of 
the  century  were  bolstered 
yesterday  when  the  company 
won  near  unanimous  approv- 
al from  its  shareholders  for  a 
tie-up  with  the  US  group, 
MCI,  in  what  Is  the  biggest 
deal  in  UK  corporate  history. 

Investors  voted  by  15  to  one 
In  favour  of  the  £12  billion 
merger,  to  form  Concert, 
which  BT  hopes  will  secure 
its  position  as  one  of  only  a , 
few  big  global  players  in  the  I 


fast-expanding  telecommuni- 
cations market  MCI  inves- 
tors backed  the  deal  three  to 
one  at  a stockholder's  meet- 
ing two  weeks  ago. 

BT  chairman  Sir  Iain  Var- 
iance told  shareholders  at  an. 
extraordinary  general  meet- 
ing at  Wembley  in  London 
that  the  deal  would  allow  it  to 
create  “one  of  the  first  great 
, companies  of  the  21  st  cen- 
tury”. The  deal,  which  still 
requires  the  blessing  of  Euro- 
pean and  US  regulatory  au- 
thorities. creates  the  world's 
fourth  biggest  telecoms  group 
behind  Nippon  Telegraph  and 
Telephone.  AT&T  of  the  US 
and  Deutsche  Telekom. 

Sir  Iain  said  the  world  tele- 


coms market  was  already 
worth  $650  billion  but  was 
projected  to  grow  to  $1,000 
billion  by  2000. 

Currently,  only  17  per  cent 
of  the  world  market  for  tele- 
coms was  open  to  free  compe- 
tition but  by  the  turn  of  the 
century  up  to  95  per  cent 
could  be  liberalised. 

Together,  the  two  compa- 
nies currently  had  6 per  cent 
erf  the  market  with  combined 

annual  revenue  of  £25.6  bil- 
lion, Sir  Iain  said.  But  he 
added:  "Were  we  to  do  no 
more  than  to  bold  on  to  that  6 
per  cent.  Concert  would  have 
revenues  of  £34  billing  within 
a few  years  time.” 

Some  obervers  believe  that 


BT  Is  overpaying  by  offering 
a 30  per  cent  premium  for  the 
80  per  cent  of  MCI  it  doesn’t 
own.  This  view  was  yesterday 
echoed  by  some  small  share- 
holders. There  are  also  fears 
that  BT  wlQ  find  the  chal- 
lenge of  absorbing  the  highly 
entrepreneurial  US  company  ! 
too  big  a challenge  and  that 
Increasing  competition  win 
squeeze  margins  and  make 
dividend  pledges  untenable. 

But  the  tie-up  is  part  of  a 
growing  pattern  of  alliances 
among  the  leading  players  in 
the  industry.  AT&T  has 
formed  the  Unisource  group, 
while  Deutsche  Telecom, 
France  Telecom  and  Sprint  erf 
the  US  have  formed  a sepa- 


rate tie-up  called  GlobalOne. 
Initially,  Concert  will  concen- 
trate on  cracking  the  US  mar- 
ket and  Europe  where  phone 
services  are  poised  to  be  liber- 
alised from  next  year.  In  the 
UK,  BT  customers  will  see  lit- 
tle change  although  the  com- 
pany promises  that  the  deal 
wall  ultimately  allow  it  to 
offer  more  innovative  ser- 
vices and  bring  down  call 
charges  tester. 

Concert  is  expected  to  link 
up  with  Portugal  Telecom  and 
Telefonica  Espana  — cur- 
rently connected  to  AT&T  — 
to  mount  an  assault  on  the 
Latin  American  market  But 
the  biggest  challenge  Is  seen 
as  the  Asian  market. 
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A N overvalued  pound 
ZA  looks  like  being  the  first 
I lagenda  Item  for  the  next 
Chancellor.  This  may  be  a 
rather  better  inheritance 
than  the  alternative  sterling 
crises  faced  by  previous 
Labour  governments,  which 
found  themselves  defending 
unsustainable  exchange 
rates,  but  It  is  no  less  daunt- 
ing. Manufacturing  and  In- 
vestment, which  are  such 
strong  elements  of  New 
Labour's  appeal  to  business, 
will  be  greatly  unsettled  by 
having  to  win  export  con- 
tracts an  unfavourable  com- 
petitive terms. 

Companies  from  British 
Steel  to  Marks  & Spencer  are 
starting  to  count  the  conse- 
quences. And  as  industry 
drives  for  more  efficiency  to 
offset  the  effect  of  a high  cur- 
rency, there  is  the  risk  that 
growth  will  be  slowed  and 
that  unemployment  will  rise. 

Ironically,  among  the  main 
causes  of  sterling’s  strength 
is  Britain’s  position  outside 
European  Monetary  Union. 
With  so  much  uncertainty 
surrounding  the  project  and 
doubts  about  budgetary  disci- 
pline raised  »pin  in  the 
annual  report  from  the  Euro- 
pean Monetary  Institute,  ster- 
ling Is  suffering  a Swiss  effect 
as  a “safe-haven”  currency. 
In  the  UK’s  case  this  is  exag- 
gerated by  relatively  high 
yields,  a consequence  erf  Brit- 
ain’s inflation-prone  past 
Safe-haven  status  might 
seem  to  have  some  appeal,  but 
in  Switzerland’s  case  it  has 
been  a serious  problem  in 
recent  years,  leading  to  defla- 
tion and  negligible  expansion. 
The  easy  way  to  reverse  the 
inward  flows  of  hot  money 
would  be  for  a new  Chancel- 
lor to  jump  aboard  the  EMU 
bandwagon:  but  thus  far  Tony 
Blair,  in  spite  of  his  pro- 
Europe  claims,  has  shown  no 
such  signs  of  boldness. 


Tomorrow’s  News 

IT  WILL  no  doubt  be  widely 
pointed  out  that  the  new 
proprieter  of  News  Ltd, 
Lachlan  Murdoch,  the  25- 
year-old  scion  of  Rupert,  is  al- 
ready older  than  this  father 
when  he  inherited  a small 
and  struggling  Australian 
newspaper  business.  That  Is  a 
nice  comparison  for  the  pro- 
file writers,  but  Irrelevant.  I 


The  rise  of  Lachlan  within 
News  International,  like  that 
of  Elizabeth  Murdoch  at 
BSkyB,  can  only  be  looked  at 
with  a great  deal  of  caution 
by  investors. 

However,  talented  these 
two  young  people  maybe,  they 
can  hardly  have  gained  the 
necessary  grounding  to  be  In 
such  senior  posts  Inside  a 
quoted  multinational  enter- 
prise. Precedent  in  other  pub- 
lic companies  suggests  that 
such  dynastic  enterprises  will 
only  really  satisfy  the  needs 
of  stakeholders  if  the  ground- 
ing is  more  thorough. 

Although  Mr  Murdoch  may 
run  News  International  as  his 
personal  fiefdom,  he  does  not 
do  so  from  a position  of  abso- 
lute strength.  Firstly,  despite 
endless  attempts  to  gain  con- 
trol  of  more  of  the  equity,  Mr 
Murdoch’s  31  per  cent  stake  is 
not  foil  control  — so  he  has  to 
show  some  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  outside  Investors. 

Secondly,  as  the  world 
learnt  in  the  early  1990s,  be- 
fore BSkyB  began  to  gush. 
News  International  remains 
in  thrall  to  Its  bankers  and 
win  remain  so  as  he  risks  in- 
creasing sums  on  a variety  of 
telecommunclatlons  technol- 
ogies, in  the  belief  that  one  of 
them  will  be  proven  right 

Thirdly,  the  actuarial 
tables  are  against  66-year-old 
Mr  Murdoch.  Every  promo- 
tion for  Lachlan  or  Elizabeth 
is  a reminder  of  the  group’s 
vulnerability  to  a succession 
crisis.  However  competent 
the  next  generation  of  Mur- 
dochs proves  to  be,  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  institutional 
shareholders  and  bankers 
will  quietly  allow  the  reins  of 
power  to  slip  into  their  hands. 


Tables  turned 

IF  THE  Reuters  Larger  Com- 
panies survey  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, more  than  half  the 
City's  fond  managers  do  not 
think  a Labour  victory  has 
been  priced  into  the  stock 
market,  suggesting  that  May 
2 — if  the  polls  are  accurate 
— could  see  the  start  of  a 
major  correction.  But  the  sur- 
vey also  suggests  that  if  and 
when  the  market  does  turn, 
there  could  be  casualties  in 
an  unexpected  comer  — the 
brokers’  analysts. 

According  to  the  survey,  an 
increasing  number  of  fond 
managers  are  becoming  more 
reliant  on  internal  research 
and  Intend  to  invest  more  In 
this  area  over  the  coming 
year,  while  more  than  one- 
third  said  they  planned  to  use 
less  broker  research. 

Analysts  are  continuing  to 
come  from  the  same  narrow 
band  of  people  Nine  out  erf  10 
analysts  are  male,  most  are 
between  30  and  37,  and  a dis- 
appointingly small  number 
have  either  MBA  or  accoun- 
tancy qualifications. 


Two  million  land  Leading  dealers  fear  shares  EU  bankers 
£1 ,000  windfalls  may  fall  soon  after  Blair  victory  debt  w amini 


IAN  WYLIE  and 
TERESA  HUNTER 
on  new  additions 
to  rash  of  issues 


TWO  million  building 
society  customers  will 
get  cash  and  shares 
worth  more  than  £1,000  after 
yesterday  approving  plans  for 
the  Bristol  & “West  and  North- 
ern Rock  to  become  banks. 

At  Northern-Sock,  97- per 
cent  of  members  yesterday 
gave  the  green  light  for  the 
society  to  float  on  the  stock 
market  in  October,  while  64 
per  cent  of  Bristol  & West 
members  agreed  to  a takeover 
bid  by  Bank  of  Ireland. 

Northern  Rock’s  900,000 
members  can  now  took  for- 
ward to  average  payouts  -of 
around  £1,400  each.  More 
than  one  million  customers  of 
Bristol  & Wert  will  by  then 
have  received  either  rash  or 
shares  worth  typically  £1400. 

Barclays  stockbrokers  yes- 
terday advised  building  soci- 
ety customers  to  hang  on  to 
all’ the  shares  they  will 
receive  in  -this  summer’s  . 
Issues.  Barclay’s  James  Pear- 
son said:  "These  companies 
should  continue  to  benefit 
from  improvements  in  the 
housing  market  We  expect 
A&L  shares  to  start  trading  at 
4fi0p  to  480p.  But  they  become 
aseilateodp." 

Northern  Rock  shares  are 
expected  to  begin  trading  at 
between  36Pp  and  295p  — al- 
though the  fixed  distribution 


of  500  shares  was  criticised  by 
some  of  the  600  ’ Northern 
Rock  members  who  attended 
yesterday’s  special  general 
meeting  in  Newcastle. 

Three-quarters  of  Northern 
Rock  voting  members  used 
their  votes  — one  erf  the  high- 
est turn-outs  among  the  con- 
verting societies.  More  than 
505,000- investing  members 
and  175,000  borrowers  voted 
in  favour  of  the  proposal  but 
there  were  dissenting  voices 
among  wealthy  investors. 

David  Richmond  from  Fell- 
ing, a Northern  Rock  investor 
of  43  years  said:  “Long-term  , 
Investors  have  been  treated 
very  shabbily,  to  it  right  that 
an  employee  who  also  has'  a 
Northern  Rock  mortgage  and 
savings  account  will  receive 
three  lots  of  shares,  while  I , 
receive  just  one?” 

But  managing  director 
Chris  Sharp  said  he  believed 
the  *af«hi»me  to  be  equitable. 

Bristol  & West  is  due  to  be- 
come a pic  an  July  28,  with 
the  payment  of  cash  to  mem- 
bers by  August  25.  Its  long- 
standing investors  will  get 
the  most  — an  average  of  at 
toast  £1,100  each,  made  up  of  a 
fixed  payment  of  £500  plus  a 
variable  handout 

Savers  who  have  been  with 
the  Bristol  & West  for  more 
than  two  years  but  had  less 
than  £100  in  their  accounts  on 
April  14.  1996  will  only  get  a 
fixed  cash  payment  of  £250. 
"Those  people  with  mort- 
gages and  savers  who  have 

been  with  the  society  for  less 

than  two  years  will  each  get 
250  Bristol  & West  preference 
shares,  worth  around  £250. 


Ian  King 

A LABOUR  election  vic- 
tory has  yet  to  be  priced 
into  the  stock  market, 
with  nearly  half  of  dealers  at 
fund  managers  expecting 
shares  to  peak  in  the  next 
three  months,  according  to 
one  of  the  City's  most  influen- 
tial surveys. 

Although  the  Reuters  Larger 
Companies  Survey  did  not  ask 
whether  they  feared  a fall  in 
share  prices  if  Labour  wins,  its 
organisers  — Tempest  Consul- 
tants — said  the  response 
amounted  to  a thumbs-down 
from  the  City,  given  the  party's 
huge  polls  lead. 


The  survey,  for  which  over 
three-quarters  erf  Britain’s  in- 
stitutional fund  managers 
were  polled,  also  reported 
that  20  per  cent  of  the  dealers 
who  execute  the . transactions 
said  they  expected  the  market 
to  peak  within  the  next  four- 
to-six  months. 

Fund  managers  themselves 
were  slightly  less  bearish, 
with  just  a quarter  expecting 
the  market  to  peak  over  the 
next  three  months,  although  a 
majority  expected  it  to  top  out 
over  the  nest  year. 

Stephen  Parker,  managing 
director  of  Tempest,  said  the 
views,  of  fond  manager’s  deal- 
ers on  an  early  market  correc- 
tion were  probably  more  sig- 


nificant than  those  of  the 
fund  managers  themselves. 

"Fund  manager’s  dealers 
are  in  much  closer  contact 
with  the  market  and  have 
much  more  discretion  on  a 
Short-term  basis,"  he  said. 

In  nil,  institutions  manag- 
ing £398  billion  in  UK  equities 
took  part  in  the  survey,  repre- 
senting over  77  per  cent  of  the 
market 

Elsewhere,  tbe  survey 
reported  that  there  is  still 
widespread  City  concern  sur- 
rounding the  launch  of  order- 
driven  trading,  which  is  due 
to  begin  this  autumn. 

Almost  a third  of  fund  man- 
agers polled  said  liquidity  in 
the  system  would  get  worse 


once  order-driven  trading  be- 
gins, just  over  half  said  they 
thought  the  system  would  be 
slower  or  stay  the  same, 
while  nearly  a quarter  said 
they  expected  the  cost  of  com- 
pleting so-called  “bulk” 
trades  to  rise. 

In  response,  a spokes- 
woman for  the  Stock  Ex- 
change played  down  the  sur- 
vey's results,  insisting  that 
order-driven  trading  had 
proved  a success  in  other 
stock  markets  around  the 
world. 

“Yon  can’t  please  everyone 
all  the  time  but  we  believe  it 
will  offer  benefits  to  large 
and  small  investors,”  she 
said. 


Japanese  to  build  Euro  windmills 


Paul  Brown 

Environment  Correspondent 


A JAPANESE  company 
is  to  build  tbe  world’s 
largest  network  of 
wind  turbines  in  Europe, 
investing  £800  million  to 
build  1,000  windmills, 
mostly  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

The  Tomen  Corporation, 
which  in  the  past  has 
joined  forces  with  Scottish 
Power  and  PowerGen  to 
build  wind  farms  in  Wales, 
hopes  to  have  all  the  new 
turbines  to  operation  by 
2O03. 

The  investment  is  farther 


proof  that  wind  power,  al- 
ready the  fastest  growing 
energy  industry  in  tbe 
world,  has  the  backing  of 
major  investment  houses. 
It  is  now  competitive  with 
both  coal  and  nuclear 
power  and  with  develop- 
ments on  this  scale  is  ex- 
pected to  be  far  cheaper. 

Tbe  speed  and  size  of  new 
investments  in  this  technol- 
ogy is  expected  to  make  a 
significant  difference  to 
Europe’s  attempts  to 
reduce  its  carbon  dioxide 
emissions.  Although  the 
total  power  to  be  produced  j 
by  Tomen  is  only  equiva- 
lent to  one  large  coal  fired  I 


power  station,  wind  farms 
are  being  developed  all 
along  the  windy  fringes  of 
Europe. 

Tbe  biggest  slice  of  the 
new  investment  goes  to 
Spain,  which  will  get  619 
generators  producing  525 
megawatts  of  power  — 
enough  power  for  500,000 
i homes. 

Italy  will  get  361  new 
generators  worth  230  mega- 
watts, and  Portugal  20 
windmills  with  a 10  mega- 
watt output 

Ian  Mayes,  president  of 
the  European  Wind  Energy 
Association  saidr'Tt  Is  a tre- 
mendous boost  for  wind 


power — wind  energy  is  big 
business  and  getting  bigger 
by  the  day.  It  is  now  seen  as 
a mature  and  secure 
investment” 

Tomen  will  contribute 
25  per  cent  toward  the 
European  project's  cost  and 
finance  the  rest  through 
loans  mainly  from  US  and 
European  banks.  It  will  set 
up  a separate  company 
called  EPP  to  seU  the  power 
to  local  power  companies. 

Tomen  company  spokes- 
man, Takafomi  Funayama, 
said  in  Tokyo  that  the  com- 
pany expected  £16  million  a 
year  revenue  in  sales  of 
electricity. 


Marie  MBnar 
Deputy  Rnartdal  Editor 

Government  finances 
in  many  European  Union 
countries  remain  “far  from 
satisfactory”  in  the  run-up  to 
monetary  union,  according  to 
Alexander  Lamfalussy,  head 
of  the  European  Monetary 
Institute. 

Budget  deficits  are  still 
above  the  qualifying  level  laid 
down  in  tbe  Maastricht 
treaty,  while  debt  ratios  are. 
on  average,  continuing  to 
rise,  he  warns  in  the  insti- 
tute’s annual  report,  pub- 
lished yesterday. 

In  particular,  Mr  Lamfa- 
lussy believes  governments 
are  relying  too  heavily  on 
higher  taxation  and  not 
enough  on  cutting  costs.  He  is 
critical  too,  of  attempts  to 
fudge  the  figures  in  order  to 
meet  the  criteria  for  mone- 
tary union.  “Sustainable  con- 
solidation cannot  be  achieved 
by  one-off  accounting  mea- 
sures," he  says. 

But  Mr  Lamfalussy  believes 
progress  has  been  made  in' 
bringing  Inflation  rates  and 
bond  yields  into  line,  while 
last  year  was  marked  by 
greater  exchange-rate  stabil- 
ity. Even  so,  he  urges  vigi- 
lance against  inflation. 

Mr  Lamfalussy  highlights 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


unemployment  as  a particu- 
lar problem.  "The  recent  re- 
cord of  the  Union  in  terms  of 
job  creation  is  dismal.  Em- 
ployment has  barely  risen  in 
the  Union  as  a whole  since 
the  cyclical  trough  In  1993." 
He  says  it  is  crucial  to  keep 
down  labour  costs  and  for  for- 
ther  labour  market  reform  to 
be  pushed  through. 

The  report  from  the  insti- 
tute, precursor  of  the  planned 
European  Central  Bank,  con- 
tains what  may  be  interpreted 
as  an  oblique  warning  to  the 
UK.  In  his  forward,  Mr  Lam- 
falussy  stresses:  “It  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  the 
economies  of  the  member 
states  making  up  monetary 
union  should  be  convergent 
and  capable  erf  remaining  so." 

But  the  report  points  out 
that  in  1996  the  British  econo- 
my was  out  of  step  with  conti- 
nental Europe.  "Long-term  in- 
terest rates  declined  over  the 

course  of  19%  in  all  member 
states,  with  the  exception  of 
the  UK,  which  was  in  a differ- 
ent cyclical  position.” 

The  two  comments  taken 
together  may  well  provide 
critics  of  British  membership 
of  the  single  currency  with 
ammunition  to  argue  that  tbe 
UK  economy  has  not  yet 
achieved  a sufficient  degree 
of  convergence  to  be  able  to 
sign  up  for  monetary  union. 


Australia  103 
Austria  19.20 
Belgium  5&30 
Canada  2J21 
Cyprus  0.8090 
Danmark  10.45 
Finland  8.23 
SupfiOed  or  rtotWaa 


France  9.16 
Germany  2.7275 
Greece  431.00 
Hong  Kong  1222 
India  58.16 
Ireland  1.0200 
Israel  5.52 


Italy  2,702 
Malta  0.6080 
Netherlands  3.0550 
New  Zealand  228 
Norway  11.00 
Portugal  272.40 
Saudi  Arabia  5.98 


Singapore  238 
Scum  Africa  7 03 
Spain  228.00 
Sweden  12.17  - 
Swtastland  231 
Turkey  207,720 
USA  125880 


Ban*  (eruluding  Indian  rupee  and  Israeli  shaSan. 


r 
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Racing 


Hills  plans 
Guineas 

Reunion 


Ctirfs  Hsmrtdns 


IT  WAS  almost  a pleasure 
to  back  losers  at  Newmar- 
ket yesterday  as  the  Flat 
season  proper  got  under 
way  with  a resplendent  Row- 
ley  Mile  shimmering  In  the 

spring  sunshine. 

Not  that  punters  fared 
badly  with  four  favourites 
obliging,  although  the  Shad- 
well  Stud  Nell  Gwyn  Stakes 
produced  its  usual  tricky  win- 
ner in  the  shape  of  8-1  chance 
Reunion. 

Only  one  market  leader  has 
won  this  In  the  last  six  years 
and  the  fact  that  Oh  So  Sharp 
in  1985  was  the  last  winner  to 
go  on  and  take  the  1,000  Guin- 
eas underlines  its  unreliabil- 
ity as  a Classic  trial. 

Reunion  is  a top  priced  20-1 
for  the  Guineas  with  the  Tote 
and  that  is  probably  a fair 
reflection  of  her  chance. 

Pat  Eddery  tried  to  make  all 
the  running  on  Oh  Nellie,  the 
9-ft  favourite,  but  did  not  let 
her  down  until  a furlong  and 
a half  out  being  fearful  she 
might  not  stay. 

Ihis  appeared  to  be  the  case 
although  she  did  run  on  again 
close  home,  prompting  Nev- 
ille Callaghan,  the  trainer,  to 
suggest  that  Eddery  might  not 
have  gone  fast  enough  early 
enough- 

Reunion  was  well  ridden  by 
Richard  Hills  who  let  her  take 
her  time  but  had  to  adminis- 
ter four  cracks  to  make  sure 
she  grabbed  her  chance  when 
it  came. 

‘It  wasn’t  a big  surprise,” 
said  John  Hills,  her  trainer. 
“She’d  been  working  well 
with  my  colt  Crimson  Tide 
who  won  the  Houghton 
Stakes  last  season." 

Reunion  is  owned  by  the 
Highdere  Thoroughbred  syn- 
dicate and  was  bought  as  a 
yearling  for  15,000  gns.  but 


the  half-sister  called  Noc- 
turne was  picked  up  last 
autumn  for  only  7,500  gns. 

Despite  these  bargain 
prices,  owning  racehorses  is 
an  expensive  business  and 
even  the  likes  of  Lord  Vestey 
and  Khalid  Abdullah  are  into 
the  syndicate  game  these 
days. 

They  are  the  principal 
shareholders  in  Poteen,  who 
is  non  course  for  the  2,000 
Guineas  after  winning  the 
NGK  Spark  Plus  Stakes  at  the 
prohibitive  odds  of  1-3. 

In  truth  Poteen  did  not  win 
like  a hot-pot  and  Pat  Eddery 
had  to  get  quite  serious  with 
him  a furlong  out  to  master 
Za-Im.  At  the  line  there  was 
only  a neck  in  it 

But  Luca  Cumani,  his 
trainer,  was  not  disappointed 
and  commented:  “It  was  a 
very  slow  pace  and  the  race 
developed  into  a two-furlong 
sprint 

“Poteen  is  two  gallops  short 
so  there  is  plenty  of  improve- 
ment to  come.  He  should  be 
spot  on  the  for  the  Guineas. 
At  this  stage  of  his  career  I 
would  say  he's  just  as  promis- 
ing as  Barathea  and 
Markof distinction.  ’ ' 

Poteen  remains  a 14-1 
chance  for  the  Guineas  be- 
hind shamikh.  the  3-1  favour- 
ite, and  Revoque  at  5-1. 

More  will  be  known  about 
Revoque  after  the  Greenham 
Stakes  at  Newbury  on  Satur- 
day when  The  West,  who  has 
been  impressing  trainer  Paul 
Cole  in  his  work,  will  be  a 
tough  opponent 

The  Henry  Cecil-Kieren 
Fallon  partnership  got  off  on 
the  right  foot  when  Street 
General  won  the  April 
Maiden  Stakes  like  a decent 
stayer. 

Fallon  had  the  obit  in  front 
with  two  to  run  and  made  the 
best  of  his  way  home  as  the 
well-backed  Sal  amah,  who 


Easy  done . . . Monaassib  holds  on  to  beat  the  blinkered  Easy  Dollar  in  the  Abemant  Stakes  at  Newmarket  yesterday  photograph:  j0uan*rbswau^ort 


took  timi»  to  find  his  stride, 
came  with  a late  challenge. ' 

FOr  the  new  season  Cecil 
had  disappointingly  not 
worked  on  any  new  lines  and 
we  were  treated  to  the  stock 
response  o £ “Big  baby,  did  it 
well,  didn’t  he?”  Street  Gen- 
eral is  In  the  Derby  and  got. a. 
33-1  quote  from  Hill’s. 


Ed  Dunlop  has  made  a fine 
start  to  the  season  and  Mon- 
aassib gave  him  his  fourth 
winner  from  only  five  run- 
ners when  beating  Easy  Dol- 
lar half  a length  in  the  Scot- 
tish Equitable/ Jockeys 
Association  Abemant  Stakes. 

He  was  well  ridden  by  the 
former  Irish  champion  ap- 


prentice Daragh  ODonohoe, 
who  looks  a real  find. 

All  the  dogs  were  barking 

Kingfisher  Mm  before  racing 

and  Lord  Howard  de  Walden’s 

colt  duly  obliged  in  the  Mu- 

seumMaiden  Stakes,  winning 

easily  in  the  bands  of  Eddery. 

Pure  Grain’s  full-brother 
Purist  ran  on  nicely  for 


second  and  is  one  for  the 
notebook. 

“An  amaring  horse,”  was 
jockey  Norman  Williamson’s 
verdict  after  Strang  Promise 
had  carried  him  to  an  impres- 
sive 21  lengths  success  in  the 
Faucets  For  Mira  Rada  Show- 
era  Chase  at  CheUenham- 
‘ “He  was  just  electric  today 


and  is  still  improving.  Even  if 
this  had  been  run  over  three 
miles  he  would  have  taken 
some  beating,”  added 
Winiamson.  * 

Geoff  Hubbard,  Strong 
Promise’s  owner/trainer,  has 
earmarked  the- King  George 
W Chare  as  the  hiding’s  first 
nSahr target  for  next  season. 


Hannon 
set  for 


double 


Chris  Hawkins 


ICHARD  Hannon,  suc- 
cessful hi  the.  Euro- 
pean Free  Handicap 
with  Cayman  Kai  last  sea- 
son, can  complete  the 
double  with  -Andreyev  at 
Newmarket  today.. .. 

Hannon  is  noted  for  send- 
ing ont  early  season  win- 
ners and  Andreyev,  a colt 
by  Presidium,  Is  reported  to 
have  been  well  tuned  up. 

. He  worn  the  Hyperion 
Stakes  over  seven  furlongs 
at  Ascot  like  a good  , horse 
last  year,  but  wound  up 
with  a disappointing  effort 
at  Newbury. 

That  was  fris  seventh  race 
of  the  season,  however,  and 
he- may  have  been  feeding 
theeffecta.  ... 

Juwwi,  trained  by  Dick 
Hem,  looked  an  unlucky 
loser  of  the  the  July  Stakes 
when  Just  fMMwg  to  get  up 
against  Rich  Ground  and  it 
would  be  no  surprise  to  see 
him  gain  his  revenge  here. 

- Groom's  Gordon  comes 
Into  the  reckoning  on  his 
second  to  Pelham  at  Kemp- 
ton  over  Easter,  but  I shall 
rely  on  my  good  news  of 
Andreyev  (3.05). 

Henry  Cedi  struck;  with 
Street  General  yesterday 
and  his  Ali-Royal  (2.35) 
looks  the  answer  to  the 
Earl  of  Sefton  Stakes. 

Ali-Royal  took  some  time 
to  find  his  form  last  season 
hut  ended  with  two  vic- 
tories, putting  upa  notable 
effort  when  beating  NIjo 
and  the  prolific Fatefhly  at 
Newmarket  in  November. 

He  tap-kilns  nine  furlongs 
fin-  the  first  time  today  but 
has  been  working  well  and 
there  1?  apparently  plenty 

of  ffniifHftWfffl  hftlilnrf film. 

Geoff  Wragg’s'  Rebecca 
Sharp  (4.15)  seems  to  have 
the  form  for  the  .Geoffrey 
Barfing  Stakes. 


Newmarket  with  form  for  the  televised  races 


CfflBIUWNMS 


TOP  FORM 


AMtofM  (nap) 


Mady  Sharp 
Parana 


Bowled  Over 
Rebecca  Sharp  (nb) 


Rebecca  Slurp 

Pacifica 


Z05 
235 
3.05 
340 
4.15 
4.45 

520  IhPihM  _ 

Rtttf-tand.  2J6a  com  of  wWfli  Bw  Anal  iKm  b sbaJght 
Bong:  Good.  * Denotes  Mhkera.  Draw:  No  advantage. 

Long  dunce  trawfcii:  235  Dream  End,  P Bomn  Dated  274  mflee.  2.05  Mady  Step  J 
W Watts,  N Yorfcs  206  mlea.  2.05  Crtctavrtdo,  B PaSng  S Samogan  204  nfles.  3.05  Ffccfi 
Ground,  J BeM  200  mles.  3.40  Angio-G,  Ms  M fanny  Ctewtaod  200  odes. 

Sena  day  etanare:  Nona.  BBntared  feet  Has  None. 


2 05^&ro^(xmjm 


I RATH)  STAKES  HANDICAP 

7f  £7.976(18  declared) 


CH4 


101  (tfl  0525-33  Aari Pm (15) jG) (0}  (Bf) A Jarw 4-9-7 
rb  M ano2&  any  ' ~ 


IMP  442060-  CynuflL 
06(13  540B22-  T ' 
wm  101105- 1 
no  001202  mwCMtayf 
M80  540661-  PiWBbCat 
KM  (ID  00015-0  I 

iron  Santo- 1 
mns  105030- 


JUMB  6-4-7 

JDuatop  5-9-6 K nadir 

CD^O  8-9-5 If 


L Cmm  4-8-6 1 

ISWfcre 5-W W R 

)D  Ratals  5-8-13  MB 

) If  IMr  4-8-12  Dm 

un  8-8-1? 

»4-8-ii a 


_»(dnwo-Gem  7-8-h 

112(16)  15W34-  Thgra  ^7)  HMztna  5-8-11 

row  030064-  Md  Biel  (178)  (D]GVfcra|  5-8-10 to  m*  70 

IM(ia  4 04W0  PiNaf  fata  I mPrJSalH+4 M AM  X 

116(11)  250550-  CMctodclinaHipia Pafcg 58-6 T Spake  71 

mew  ooim awe m ferns astr 4-8^5 Mwcnn  n 

U7(7)  56ZM0  IWg««MHCd»nijUp5-M J <Mw  70 

in(2)  234-M0ZWBeUcaGjjKEln«af+-8-4 tapta  Ufcm  (7)  68 


p 6-1  Cnm  lb.  7-1  Irograi.  Hon  Leag,  8- 1 Mad)  Sop.  Mat  Ceauy.  10-1  Ktag  OH P&a  WK  ta. 

HMM  GOBS' - Dear  Pc  UndMWKd  tafcjp*  1st  seam  non  abate  MfiatTo*  In  Fm.  bsttag  Mrti 

SanoUwihafpraafK  iUmnSm4eihMlai«Qaauieiifen.<M>eiigediMr1laiLineakadw 

hone.  IS  2nd to  Start  A RsaiHtatGt  Gd  Has  two  noting  net  MMb  Star:  lttn  19  m « Am  bn  Mb.  * 

attaUfeaieCaUBIM.  nUCynM*  Ud  fcwtt  ma  SlanyGMi  !**.  Ufa 


2 jj5^arlofss:tomstakes 


Mm  if  Eiaiaa  (IT  declared) 


CH4 


— 


4-8-10 

rtpa^nHCad  4-8-10  _.  — 


BDmM  17 
K Mob  « 

IWWI&-8-10 « Manor  87 

■J  OKI  5-8-10 JHd  H 

P Brno  88-10 eCMbnw  70 

4-8-W UBaaen 

tnqj5rts6-fi-M j see  K 

L D«Ub4*  r 

Edtor  as 


(11  OT-  Bncto0aabp2^U3DBfe4-8-t0 

S 237801  BM^aa  Italic  OI)  hb,6nhllMVV8-10 

2118  amdn  (3S|  noonn  4-«-w 

4-2  Fkmt,  5-1  Mgo.  6-1  tastes.  h 

Nonwami  de  Itay  Id  m xm  ifc.  sa  M MoeMHDau  Sega  fttaw  a Koran  l n. 

4Re  Mag  bv?rareuinn  bM93nie4bdnaovrieGf»daoodliii2IEip3. 

H sort  fed aua  ll«tai»miftMy.MtaltahCTtaHKMnMlB.G<l. 


:7-2**flqal.^-2Faa3ai15-1\ttaB.6-l  takrOBiiftotatrre,  8-1  Lame  KM 


UtaMKHniU 

wnwimreiHm 


g NGK  SPARK  PUJGS  HJROPEAM  FRS ITCAP  3-Y-O 


»( 


32124- 
14021V  Mod 
114016- 


7106,280(11  dedared) 

GLoasS-r.. 
AJaneft-.’ .. 
H Kara '>-4 . 


CH4 


_ PtM  GRtryeSD 
W4“ 

. ■ J 


Results 


NEWMARKET 

■M  (Im  4f>  i,  an 

FaUofi  (84 lav);  X, 


_ is-ajia.to- 

112-1).  9 ran  2.  ad  M.  (H 


CaeO)  Tom:  C2.7IL  Cl  40.IMmC24O.OualF 
E450.  Trio:  C20na  C5F:  G6S8. 

UB  (MH 1,  ROMUSSn,  0 0*OonoinM 
(84  (>v):  *.  ta«  naoar  <a-ir.  a,  ufhm 
Pndtan  (12-1)  B ran.  X.  ll  (E  Dunlop) 
Tola:  G2.70;  Clflfl.  £3.10.  £1  80.  Dual  F. 
01900  C3F-  C19 

S.1Q  {TIJll,  aaumoil,  R HUM  (8-1);9,OK 
IWSa  19-4  lav);  a,RiBiWwiilmi(7-g). 
10  ran.  1,  16.  (3  MB*)  Tata:  CIO  60;  E2.40. 
ci so.  Ezoo  Dual  r ciaja  too-  C3i.«. 
CSP  CM.  OS 

Ml  (Tfji  1.  Form,  Pal  Eddary  (1-3 
lav):  a.  K»-ta  1 100-30);  a.  Op  aortal 
128*1)  5 ran. ».  5.  (L  Cumani)  Tot*  Cl  30. 
C1.10,  Cl  Jfl.  Dual  F:  Cl  JO.  CSF:  Ci.aa 
«.9*  CTfJi  1,  SHAWAfl  R Hlllo  (841;  S, 
R4M4  (18-1);  «,  Damaoraf  (7-4  tav).  12 
nuL  Mi.  B.  M Dunlop)  Tola;  0.18  Cl. 60. 
OJ0.  Cl .40.  Dual  F;  2800  Trujc  C?1  4ft 
CSF:  £30 17. 

CTmi.  anamm  auim,  a ciam 
(4(M);  1,  JMNWk  (14-1);  3.  MaaQabBa 
18-11:  4.  StaMplaaa  (8-1)  5-1  tav  Share 
MMM.  a ran.  133  2 . (S  Wood*)  Tots; 
El  86-60;  03.00, 000.  C2J»,  Ci.70,  Ooa<  P. 
C76UO  Trio:  £3.364.30.  CSF:  £614m  Trl- 
caae  24^01^0. 

Kao  (in  son,  naonm  mu,  p« 
BtdaryP-1  tav};3,Mat(8-l):3,BtaaMr 
(0-1).  10  ran.  5.  X (Mn  J Cecil)  Tenr  C4J0; 
Cl.W.  CZJHL  E3-0Q.  Trio;  £41.70.  Doafl  F: 
£20.70.  CSF;  CM  20. 

JACKSOTi  Not  won,  CIOJOl . carried  avgr 
kQH.OO.  OUWOTifllS. 


CHELTENHAM 


SJ»otan  41  HA*0i  1,PimwiU.RDiin- 
woody  (t-0Tav).3,ftaabylaaa[8-l).2nii. 

00.  m Ptpo)  To#r  ci.ia  NR:  iMmie. 
ue  dm  or  am  t,  maw  moenm, 
M WOUamoon  (4-8  tav);  a,  Qoloo  CovaBor 
*9a*aMp  (2-11. 4 ran.  2i.- 
1MQ  HubtMrd)  Totr  El  80.  Dual  F;  E2JM. 
CSP  64.45. 

»A0  47  HdtaX  1.  SW  HANTS.  D 

co-tav);  a,  savor  -nan* 
g“W  »•  Vfcaa  (7-1J.  6-1  co-ta 

« Ro«)  Tour  0120;  E1.90. 
Si™- P1**  p Cl  7.10.  Titer.  £9200. 
CSF  C3IS2. Trka* £109 07. 


44*0  (SntaMIOpdo  ebb  1. 

N WU human  (7-1):  *,  Oad  Spood  Vaa 
IB-UI  a,  Coppor  Moo  (9-1)  5-1  co-lav 
Danvor  Boy.  FNmsy  YoottL  Royal  Vacation. 
10  ran.  IS.  3 (K  Buriia)  Tata:  esaa  CIjW. 
£380.  C3UKL  Dual  F:  E5B.70.  Trio-  £203.10. 
CSF:  CM  85.  Trlcaat  C487.74.  NR-  EHfl  Bon 
Dun. 

4JII  cam  M Chy  1,  BOOTS  N ALL,  B 
Fantan  (B-?|.  a,  DooHMva  ( 100-30);  3,  Koy 
To  Monads  [10-1).  11-4  tav  Ragal  Aura.  ? 
ran.  7,  3 1C  BakBag)  Tata;  £5.10;  £2 SO. 
C2JO  Dual  F:  £540.  CSF : C1505 
K.10  {am  47  Hdta>  1,  CHSF  MOUSE,  P 
Cartwrry  (7-2b  a,  natal  Mom  (12-11: 
a.  Arrogant  Hair  (3-1  F«).  6 ran.  IX  17.  (F 
Jordan)  Tote:  £3.10.  £1.40.  £430.  Dual  F- 
E2430.  CSF:  £34.83. 

PlACCPOTl  £12330  QUJUDPOTEC12930 


EXETER 

a.19  (am  at  HtBalil,  MAJOR  DUNOKA 

APMcCOy(4-SfiW),  *,  tatatgfia  (11-igV; 

3,  Royal  Mombar  |09-1>.  4 ran.  2.  dlst  |M 

Pip#)  Tow  £1 .70.  Doal  F:  C1.IQ.  CSF:  n AB. 
a-«5  C2m  TT 1 lOyda  OOt 1,  SFfUNO  TO 

it,ap  McCoy  [Evanaiav)-.a,Jore—CtmJ- 

Mflh  (B— 1}:  3,  TVaat  Doad  (7-4).  4 raa  R 

22.  (U  Ptpa)  Tow  £1  JO.  Dual  F:  £5.10.  C5F: 

£734 

*20  C2m  3f  1 lOyda  1,  NORTH* 

BRM  STARUOirr.  A P McCoy  (8-4  lav);  a, 

KM  Oryatal  (11*4).  j.  Sovbb  [4-1).  5 ran. 

58.  (M Ptpa) Tota.Cl30.Cl.l0. £1.60  Dual 

F:£M&.  CSF:  £587.  NR;  Qu  Ranking. 
IMOCtam  at  1 lOyrto  KrOp),  1.COUNTRV 

LOVM,  A P McCoy  (1-10  tav];  a.  Tommy 

Cpopar  (9-1);  3,  Carnival  Oovm  (33-1)  5 

ran.  X.  15  (M  Pipy)  Tota:  0.10;  C1J0. 0.10. 
Dual  F-C1.BO  CSF:  C135 

cam  31  TlOydi  Ch>  1,  COOUBai 

NKRO.  P Hnuoy  (8-i|.  a.  If  itay  nauawa 

(9-1  k a.  Ita  ptayfae  (3-1).  2-1  tav  pond 

How*.  0 ran.  5 12.  (R  Alner)  Talc  £7.50: 

Cl.m,  £280.  £1.10.  Dual  F.  £1730.  Twr 

moo.  CSF;  EJUai  THcatt  £24480.  NR: 

Toomucn  Toosooc 

0-00  cam  XfHceok  i,  bb»  an,  L Cum- 

mim  l9-4t  a,  Thao  I —dor  (100-001.  a. 

Cmmwanabo  book (2-1  tav).  a nan.  B.4.  (P 

Mebaltt)  £230;  £1,40,  Cl  40,  C180. 

Dual  F:  E3Ja  CSF : CaSB.  Trieaac  C137S. 

rufccapoTiEiifio  auADPonooo 

• JamtaOabamo  takas  over  9m  rWalrom 

tt»  Mihired  Tony  Dofefetn  an  hiajor  Son  to 

SatwdayaSUUaCaflnaaScottlaliNaDanal 

«Ayr  DobURauHaradaBKhanpaUarbemi 

on  Monday  in  a taubom  AUMyai  Haxltam 

and  opaeta  to  ba  out  ot  acOon  tor  Braa 

■wta. 


3MD)  513 

385  0 01140- 
306(11)  132- 

387  0 212- 

388(3  422843  BraklC 
an  (If  115242-  ■goidMliln 
318(4  210434  taaoVMC  , ... 

311(14  41140-2  Bnu»ftSM*»(MMJPlW8-13  - 


P Cob  9-0 


Baflkig:  9-2  RetoMfem  5-1 4ooif38Mlin.  7-1  RoiUMm.  Httbn  HM0K8-1  tah*«.9-l  Rtt  Cum* 
jMK.<0-iaaiB|'tm.i8gmara 

RHOlGaBE-MinnaiKR«ii«iii>6iSBpiCMlia<vni2iBm,kMlBlt)2laitn»iind6lt4tiMiM  t 

IbwoeaUiVbaail'P.SdhBiilMMia  R«md4»i,'aolaicwpBMln«ditel.4lfl5tltidaidDMdrDulRF- 

Evyffl  lOr.a  amiiWmlno  nuaniMn  talidHiUKlnirl  unnumi  BTirthitlnfUrnirrnrr)  am 
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The  Guardian  Wednesday  April  16 1997 

Soccer 

First  Division 

Barnsley  2,  Oldham  Athletic  0 


down  to 
brass  tacks 


Dtnrid  Hoppa 


MBkAMPANT  inflation 
might  be  the  modem 
^^^mood  of  the  Premier- 
S Sdiip,  and  Barnsley 
look  bound  to  join  the  top  div- 
ision next  season  for  the  first 
time  in  their  history,  but  in 
this  part  of  South  Yorkshire, 
success  has  not  blinded  them 
to  the  need  to  gain  value  for 
their  brass. 

Oldham,  still  locked  in  the 
bottom  three,  were  repelled 
with  a goal  in  each  half  which 
left  Barnsley  requiring  seven 
more  points  from  their  last 
tour  games  to  be  certain  of 
promotion  and  a raucous 
crowd  of  more  than  17,000 saw 
it  all  tor  only  a flyer. 

Throughout  the  first  half 
Oldham  created  little  other 
than  anxiety  in  their  oppo- 
nents, but  by  the  fimn  Barns- 
ley took  the . lead,  throngh 
Hendrie  in  stoppage  time,  the 
relief  was  palpable.  A long 
clearance  by  the  goalkeeper 
Watson  bounced  over  wilkin- 
son  but,  as  Garnet  delayed, 
Hendrie’s  brusque  interven- ! 
don  enabled  him  to  shoot  low 
past  Kelly. 

Barnsley  were  disrupted  by 
the  absence  of  Redfeam,  their 
leading  scorer  and  by  switch- 
ing Appleby  forward  to  plug 
the  gap  they  risked  farther  tm- 
certainty  in  central  defence. 


Oldham  might  have  led  as 
early  as  the  fourth  minute 
when  Barlow’s  robust  chal- 
lenge on  Watson  on  the  edge  of  j 
the  area  was  jnriptvj  acceptable  i 

andMcCarthJSapi^Sl 

paring  an  infringement;  hur- 
riedly jabbed  his  Shot  Wide. 

If  Hendrie’s  goal  had' 
restored  Barnsley’s  confi- 
dence, a second  — by  Mar- 
celle  12  mtwfflteq  into  the 
second  half  — allowed  the 
OakweJl  crowd  to  give  full 
vent  to  their  celebrations.  A 
careless  pass  towards  his  own 
goal  by  the  Australian  Hodg- 
son ton  into  the  path  of  the 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  interna- 
tional on  the  edge  of  the  D 
and  his  first-tune  shot  ration 
into  the  top  corner,  taking  a 
diversion  on  its  way  from  Kel- 
ly’s flailing  hands. 

Only  Snodin’s  desperate 
(block  prevented  Marcelle 
i sneaking  a third  minutes 
later,  and  when  Fleming  be- 
latedly caught  up  with  Him  it 
was  to  yell  something  in  his 
right  ear.  It  was  unlikely  to  be 
complimentary  but  by  tt^n 
Oldham,  their  containing 
game  in  ruins,  had  only 
words  to  console  them. 

taruley  (3-4-1 -Z)i  Walton:  Umm. 
ShlrtlHI.  De  Zhuw,  Eoden.  Bosanclc. 
Apptaby.  Thompson,  HaresUe.  Hondrla. 
WUUnsoa. 


OUksn  JUMsUc  (44-2).  Kofly;  Samoa. 

Fleming.  Snodln.  Hodgson  (Sonant,  On, 
rectors,  Hughes  (McMven,  BSJ.  DuxOury. 

RoW.  McCarthy  (Onnondroyd,  82),  Barlow. 

iwmw  k Lynch  (KnsrBBborough).  High  riser  — the  Barnsley  defender  Shirtliff  gets  above  Oldham’s  McCarthy  to  head  clear 


PSVjoin  Botton 
in  chase  for  Flo 


lan  Roaa  and  Peter  White 

Bolton  wanderers’ 

chances  of  signing  Nor- 
way's Tore  Andre  Flo 
receded  yesterday  when  PSV 
Eindhoven  tossed  their 
cheque-book  into  the  ring. 

. Colin  Todd,  Bolton’s  man- 
; ager,  has  spent  the  past  three 
mds  wooing  the  23-year-old 
striker  and  has  told  Brann 
Bergen  that  he  is  prepared  to 
meet  the  asking  price  of 
£23  million.  Flo,  however,  is 
likely  to  delay  a decision  until 
- after  he  has  talked  to  Eindho- 
ven, who  have  been  monitor- 
ing his  form  since  be  helped 
Bergen  eliminate  than  from 
the  Cup  Winners’  Cup. 

It  was  Joe  Royle’s  attempt 
to  lure  Flo  and  a team-mate  to 
Everton  last  month  which 
triggered  his  departure  from 
the  Merseyside  dub  on  trans- 
fer-deadline day. 
Middlesbrough  have  been 
. told  to  play  Tottenham  tomor- 
row week,  two  days  after 
their  FA  Cup  semi-final 
replay  with  Chesterfield,  be- 
cause the  north  London 
police  authorities  have 
rejected  the  idea  of  a Friday 
evening  kick-off. 

Chelsea's  player-coach  Ruud 
Gullit  has  been  asked  by  Nel- 
son Mandela  to  turn  out  for 
the  Dutch  national  team  in  a 
friendly  with  South  Africa  in 
Johannesburg  on  June  1,  part 
of  celebrations  to  commemo- 


rate Mandela’s  inauguration 
as  president  five  years  ago. 
The  former  AC  Milan  and 
Feyenoord  player  was  named 
European  Footballer  of  the 
Year  in  1967  and  dedicated  the- 
award  to  Mandela,  who  was 
still  in  prison  at  the  time. 

David  Weir  of  Hearts  Is  the 
only  Scot  on  the  Scottish  Pro- 
fessional -Footballers'  Associa- 
tion Player  of  the  Year  short- 
list Hie  joins  Celtic’s  Pablo  Di 
Canio  and  Jorge  Cadets,  and 
Brian  Tandrup  ofRangers. 

Nell  Ruddock,  who  refused 
to  play  in  a reserve-team  fix- 
ture last  week,  is  to  meet  Liv- 
erpool's manager  Roy  Evans 
tomorrow  to  learn  whether  he 
has  a future  with  the  dub.  Al- 
though he  signed  a four-year 
contract  only  six  months  ago, 
the  one-time  England  de- 
fender is  unable  to  hold  down 
a first-team  place. 

Anders  Limpar,  the  former  | 
Arsenal  and  Everton  winger, 
has  returned  to  his  native  i 
Sweden  after  Birmingham 
City  terminated  his  contract 
yesterday.  City  paid  Everton 
£100300  in  January  but  the 
31-year-old  has  failed  to  com- 
plete 90  minutes  in  five  ap- 
pearances and  has  not  figured 
in  the  team  recently. 

• The  inquiry  into  the  activi- 
ties of  Rune  Hauge,  the  Nor- 
wegian football  agent,  will 
remain  private  after  the  High 
Court  yesterday  rejected  an 
appeal  by  two  newspapers 
against  their  exclusion. 


Crystal  Palace  2,  Stoke  City  0 

Dyer  situation 
boosts  Palace 


Birmingham  City  0,  Tranmere  Rovers  0 

Rueful  Blues 
out  of  luck 


Trevor  Haylett 

DIRE  is  the  word  that 
most  adequately  de- 
scribes Crystal  Pal- 
ace’s recent  attempts  to  in- 
fluence the  play-off 
positions,  but  last  night 
they  were  thankful  for 
Dyer,  who  struck  twice 
early  cm  at  SelhurstParkto 
renew  their  promotion 
ambitious. 

Two  successive  defeats 
and  the  scrappy  draw 
which  had  preceded  them 
smacked  more  of  relegation 
form  than  a serious  state- 
ment of  promotion  intent 
from  Palace,  but  the  force 
was  back  with  them  last 
night  and  by  the  20-mintrte  : 
mark  they  appeared  to  J 
have  the  game  sewn  up. 

It  was  all  surprisingly 
easy;  the  resistance  from 
Stoke  alarmingly  feeble. 
First,  after  Edworthy  had 
got  away  down  the  right. 
Dyer  twisted  on  to  his  fla- 
voured left  foot  to  unleash 
a strong  shot  beyond  Mugg- 
leton  into  the  far  comer. 

That  six-minute  boost 
was  exactly  what  the  care- 
taker manager  Steve  Cop- 
pell had  ordered,  for  with 
their  recent  fellings  he  was 
worried  anxiety  among  the 
supporters  would  spread 


to  the  field  of  play. 

He  no  need  to  fret 
here  and  15  minutes  later 
Dyer  was  celebrating  his 
second  after  Shipperley  had 
seized  on  a short  corner  to 
set  up  the  chance.  . 

Stoke  showed  ncr-Idea 
how  to  hold  on  to  posses- 
sion or  how  to  defend  when 
Palace  were  in  frill  flow. 
Dyer  would  have  had  a hat- 
trick  before  the  interval 
had  Muggleton  not  reached  ; 
up  to  palm  a way  his  volley.  ( 

Hopkln  should  have 
added  Ids  name  to  the  Dyer 
show,  but  having  held  off  a 
number  of  trailing  defend- 
ers he  lifted  his  idiot  high 
over  the  crossbar. 

It  was  not  for  that  reason 
that  he  felled  to  appear  far 
the  second  haff  but  with 
him  went  Palace’s  domina- 
tion in  midfield,  allowing 
Stoke  to  show  more  of  an  at- 
tacking threat  than  hitherto 

when  Wallace’s  weak  finish 
at  flv  piiwinr  of  a long  run 
was  their  token  offering. 
When  Roberts  again  erred 
in  defence,  Macarl  was  un- 
able to  take  advantage. 

Crystal  FUm*  (S-3-2),  Nash;  Edworthy, 
Gordon.  Roberts.  Dr*  Im,  U mg  nan: 
Hopkln.  Houghton,  Shlpperlsy  (McKenzie, 
73mbi);  Oyar  (Freedman,  73).  Rodgw. 
■taka  cay  (4-4-2),  Muggleton;  Flynn. 
Qrlffin.  Pickering,  whittle;  Forsyth. 
Beeston.-  Wallace.  Macarl.-  McMahon 
(Nysmah,  52),  MacKenzKi. 

IWr—  U Ramin  (SlwdteW). 


Peter  White 

Disappointing  Tran- 
mere  did  little  to  en- 
hance their  First  Div- 
ision play-off  chances  at  St 
Andrews  last  night 
A victory  would  have  lifted 
them  into  the  top  six  but  they 
showed  little  enterprise  until 
deep  into  injury  time  when 
Gary  Jones  produced  their 
only  worthwhile  effort 
' Birmingham,  unbeaten  in 
sax  matrhi>s  and  with  their 
own  eyes  on  a play-off  place, 
applied  the  early  pressure, 
only  to  be  denied  when  Fur- 
long twice  hit  the  woodwork  in 
the  opening  10  minutes. 

First  be  pushed  aside  bis 
teammate  Johnson  to  reach  a 
cross  from  Grainger  but  the 
resulting  header,  having 
beaten  Nixon,  bounced  back 
from  the  bar. 

Then,  from  near  the  byline, 
he  screwed  the  ball  over  Thom 
Rnfl  Nixon,  but  his  effort  bit 
the  foot  of  a post  and  rolled 
back  for  Rogers  to  dear. 

After  Birmingham's  Wassail 
had  received  his  third  caution 
in  as  many  games,  fots  tbnw 
for  a foul  on  Gary  Jones,  Tran- 
mere began  to  find  a rhythm 
but  wasted  two  chances  in 
quick  succession  when  Gary 
Jones  headed  wide  and  O’Bri- 
en's volley  was  off  target 


Sport  in  brief 

Hockey 

Cannock’s  appeal  against  the 
result  of  their  HA  Cup  quar- 
ter-final with  Teddington  last 
Sunday,  when  superceded  reg- 
ulations were  followed,  has 
been  rejected  by  the  Hockey 
Association’s  Competitions 
Committee,  writes  Pat  Ro  wley. 

Tennis 

The  Spaniard  Carlos  Moya 
and  Chile’s  Marcelo  Rios,  the 
world  Nos.  8 and  9,  have 
altered  the. £190.000  Notting- 
ham Open  on  June  16-21.  Also 
in  the  32-strong  field  is  Jan 
Slemerink.  the  Dutch  defend- 
ing champion. 

Boris  Becker,  the  No.  2 seed 


playing  his  first  match  for 
two  months  after  a wrist  in- 
jury, reached  the  third  round 
of  the  Japan  Open  in  Tokyo 
yesterday  with  a tense  6-2, 
4-6, 6-2  victory  over  Canada’s 

Sebastian  Lareau. 

Olympic  Games 

The  British  Olympic  Associa- 
tion yesterday  named  Simon 
Clegg,  % as  general  secretary. 

Motor  Racing 

Two  former . Ferrari  team 
members,  called  by  the  prose- 
cution in  the  trial  of  six  For- 
mula One  figures  for  the 
death  of  Ayrton  Senna,  yes- 
terday endorsed  the  allega- 
tion that  s rewelded  steering 
column  broke  and  caused  the 
crash  that  killed  the  former 
world  champion. 


Results 


Soccer 

NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
First  DMdon 
— iMg  (1)  a CHUB, 

HondJro  M 
MarcBlto  SB 

■.■Ingham  (0)  O Tronm, 

ZL384 

Crystal  PotoM  (2)  7.  Mi 

□yar  S.  21 

Second  Division 
Mncfcpoal  (0)  O U 

4.382 

Broctfort  HM  Chaotsrili 

Aoaba  23 


IESE9SSK9 

.1 .. , ~ " ?===== 

St  Katana  (8)  IS,  MM  [6]  IK.  St  IW- 
■nsj  TrhMa  Hunts,  Martyn.  Prescott. 
OoMoi  GoukSng  3.  Prog  ink  Qouldlng. 
smooth  ■Mooo  Slid.  Watson.  Ooatar  Blo- 
tartoy  2 (10213] 

sum  IlMUh  Contartwry  BuBdogs 
IB,  Cronulla  Sharia  a 

Tennis 


e 0)  * 

Barnard  SO  (pan) 
Boater  88 
■■nr  {U  1 

Jofwon  4 
Nona  Co  (0|  a 
Hqothcote  66  (ofl) 
Jonas  B8 
Wyoareba  (4)  * 
Carroll  12.  29  IpWW) 
MtOnvIn  33  . 
Station*  42 
Road.82 

Thtrd  tMvtskm 

ChH  (0)0 


ten  (0)  1 
Morton 
B317 


’SUM 

2*23 


Arsenal  06 

AstonVtta  11 

Kmi.  City  M 

Blackburn  2t 

Bolton  36 

Brentford  S» 

Bun  ley  . 31 

Chabee  OB 

Coventry  City  17 

Derby  County  28 

Everton..  06 

HuddTown  32 


Liverpool 
Man.  City 


1® 

Sheffield  United  IS 

03 

Sheffield  Wed. 

18 

. 36 

Southhampton 

20 

04 

Stoke  City 

30 

02 

Sunderland 

27 

<H. 

Tottenham  Hot 

07 

23 

West  Ham 

12 

20 

Wimbledon 

26  . 

16 

Wbhwa 

37 

18 

Celtic 

09 

13 

25 

Rangers 

10 

CMtf  COST SGPKNMN MT MAIMS- 

cureudr  bytm.13  wnt  uvc.  UBa»mi  8lb.  mbjuhc  oiTt  7144473 

Z^Guardian  ^J’ihTTERAci  j.ve 


Mol  |l)  1 CalBhfr  (2)  X 

ssr*  "sss 

BELL’S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 

Premier  Division 

(ten  (0)0  tewW» 

8.743  Potrlo  10 

Durte  21.  Z3 
Robortson  28 
LoudrupU 
MCC0W81 

UtHUND  UUOU6  rnoniw  W»Ma»a 

Buxton  a Knowotay  Oi  FricMay  J.  Qaina- 

barough  2:  0.  i: 

ter  1.  AWMMi  Tn  H Runoore  i,  Bombar 

Bridge  2;  WUen  MO  1.  MnM] UW  3. 

potrnws  man*  rw  nwriwi  Cov- 

SS^BS CONBniATtOMt 
MMUm,  Oxford  Utd  2.  Norwteii  2. 

Rugby  Union 

HretDia> 

tahwi  NwrtwWg*  U.  EWw  Vote  Kt 

Rugby  League 

SKMBSim  tUOMNI 

«,  CMUriort  l»)  Si.  Load* 
TifaM  cummina.  ForreU.  Hama.  Sterflng. 


Bpfrinl  (Urn)  bi  A Gauoonzl  («)  «-e,  e-4, 

5- 3:  C FIoOm  (Fr)  bt  H Oumy  (Are)  7-8. 

0- 3:  Q Logoc  (Sp)  bt  O Salvador  (Sp)  3-4. 

6- 1:  F Ctewat  (Sp)  b>  T Csrtxmall  (Sp)  6-3. 

1- 6.  6-4:  A SadmJw  (Ukr)  M A Cornea 
[Sp)  7-6.  2-6.  6-4;  A Partaa  (Sp)  bt  Q 
Kuerten  (Hr)  3-2.  6-1:  J •■■o  (Sp)  tn  E 
SojKhax  (Sp)  6-3, 6-ft  F Rote  (Sp)  MAL 
Moran  (Sp)  7-6,  6-4;  R naiwbarg  (An)  M 
8 Draper  (An)  7-6.  6-3:  A ■■nategii 
(Sp)  bt  J Sanchez  (Sp)  6-1.  6-3;  F *•■■ 
goal  (Br)  M K Kucara  (Slovak)  M,  6-0. 
Soeaod  rate  T loot  or  (Aut)  H R Fur- 
lan  (K)  6-7.  B-4,  6-4;  A ISorth.  (Sp)  M W 
Parrel  ra  (SA)  4-B.  6-£  7-*  K Abal  (MOf) 
bt  G Ivonlaavlc  (Crol  6-2.  6-3. 

JAPAN  QHN  (Tokyo):  Mw  Fhat  modi 
M Oadwte  (SA)  bt  A Poval  (Rom)  6-4, 6-4; 
J Otete tnh  (US)  bt  F Wthter  (Ben  6-4. 

7- 6;  M Manara  (Swe)  U P Loandar  (India) 
7-6.  6-1:  J Stone  (US)  M O Stanoytthev 
(Bull  3-0. 0-4. 6-3:  F FottOrtehi  (Den)  bl  Q 
Mottmura  (Japan)  3-6. 6-4. 6-3;  D Frftno- 
sfl  (Gar)  M J Qolmard  (Fr)  7-6.  6-1:  R 
Satan  from)  bt  T Shlirate  (Japan)  6-2. 
6-2;  J Toratgo  (US)  M J Wlnnlnk 

6-3.  B-2:  H Hotel  (Sore)  « M Joyce  (US) 
4-6,  6-8.  7-&  * Bra  (1«0  ht  L Jonaun 
(8»*e)  6-3. 6-Z  D Hooter  [Can)  Bt  D Skocfi 
(Slovak)  6-1,  6-7, 6-3;  H KanUn  (Japan) 
NTS  Savvy  (Egypt)  S-i,  S-1:  M Woo* 
Conte  (Atm)  M S IwabaCM  (Japan)  6-1. 

6- 3:  A IBtteateaon  (G6)  tc  T NydaM  (Swa) 
3-6.  6-2.  6-4:  A Cbattaaotr  (Rub)  bt  0 
VOceft  (Cx)  6-3,  7-a  L Roaat  (Fr)  bt  D 
Adana  (SA)  6-1. 6-4:  ® Bctaaota  (Japan) 
bt  A Raddeacu  (fiol  7-6. 0-7. 6-4.- H m- 
•mm  (Swe)  bt  K UUyett  (US)  M. 

7- &  Sooond  rrab  B taetar  (Gor)  bt  S 
Lareau  (Can)  8-2. 4-B.  6-2:T  WooArtdga 
(Aus] « R Staui  (Root)  6-4. 6-4.  WaaaaM 
nret  reradt  j Um  (us)  m m lasmuOd 
(tepan)  4-6. 6^.  6-8:  A Water  (U9)  K Y 
HosoM -(Japan)  S-i.  6-2:  M «n*>  (Jxpon) 
u N lOyagl  (Japan)  6-0.  6-2:  ■ s—n 
matra  (Japan)  M J CW  (US)  6-8,  6-4;  M 
KltantaPopan)  bt  K EurHta  (S  Kor)  6-3. 
6-4  K KaiAnaadt  (Aut)  bt  E TatOftuw 
(RUS)  $-3,  6-1;  J wateooha  fUS)  M N 
Vaioyanoown  (India)  7-fi.  4-8.  B-a 

Baseball 

AMERICAN  uuawb  Boaui  ift  Oak- 
land V Clowland  1.  SooBto  ft  Milwaukee 
T.  Datreft  ft  BaMmore  4.  Mtenamsta  B nv 
Yankees  1.  Anahabn  ft  Toroo»  2.  Kansas 
CSy  ft  Tatra  3.  Chicago  White  So*  1. 

MATKMCAL  Ulte  St  Louts  2.  Houaion  4 (In 

10L  Colorado  10.  Montreal  ft^AHanta  ift 
Ondnnasl  ftKY  Wtett  2.  Son  Prermlaco  3. 

Motor  Sport 

CATALUNYA  MlLVUoomd  Up  1=.  P 
LlaW  (M)  Subaru.  T UakJneo  (Flo)  Mltxubl' 


Del  occur  (Fr) 

(Gar)  MtaubW 

Peugeot  5J4;  TO.  C Selnz  (Sp)  Fan 

Basketball 

MBAi  Ctwrlaoe  94.  Ciavuland  04  Miami 
87.  Uhmeaota  8ft  Ortamdo  100.  Detroit  91: 
Philadelphia  1W.  Washington  131:  Citf- 
cago  117.  Toronto  10ft  Dallas  93.  LA  Clip- 
per! B&  Indiana  lift  New  York  107  (oil; 
Denver  93,  Golden  Stan  10ft  Sacramento 
12ft  San  Antonio  106. 

Table  Tennis 

COMMOMWBALTM  CHAMPHMWIK 

(Glasgow):  More  Sraond  otegoi  Orora  * 
tagbnd  4,  JteMh  O (Eng  tlrSQ:  A 
Bony  bt  M Smjtiie  2t-ift  21-11;  A tSoofco 
bt  T Browne  21-7,  21 -1ft  M Sywd  bt  S 
Gerode  21-6,  21-10;  CwteAtenr  bt 
Browns/Gorada  21-4. 21-13.  New  Zealand 
4.  Singapore  1.  tirttenrl  4,  gteggpore  O 
(Eng  Hiw):  M Smd  bt  Yew  Fal  Sen  21-12. 
21-1  a-  A-Pany  U Chin  Guan  Koh  21-11. 
21-11:  A Cooke  bt  CMn  Fang  Lei  21-11, 
21-17:  Caofea/Feny  bt  Yew/CNn  Guan 
Koh  21-17  21-11.  thora  IN  wales  4.  Bor- 
badoa  i:  Cyprus  4.  Scotland  0;  Wotes  4, 
South  AMaa  2.  ttara  n N Ireland  2.  India 
4;  Malaysia  ft  Canada  4;  Canada  4,  N Ire- 
land 1. 

Wnnra  Toamsi  ftoqi  Ai  tagland  4, 
Sooth  Afitei  O (Eng  BnH):  N DoMoo  bt  Y 
Angamutmi  IMS.  21-6;  H Lower  M S 
Odsndaal  21-11.  21-71  L Barifenl  bt  M 
Lodcoy  21-13,  21-lft  tlsotvoUlwhnrd  M 
OdandoaULudcey  21-10.  21-13.  Oreuo  Di 
faftaol  8,  ImSa  O [Eng  flrs»  L Lnnas 
bt  M Dot  21-7. 2VI4;  A Halt  bt  S Mytball 
17-21,  21-16, 21-18;  N Psotoo  bt  B Bhuv 
neaharf  21-M,  21-8;  Lonhs/Holl  bt  Myth- 
en/Bhuvnasharl  21- ID.  22-24,  21-16. 


Furlong  was  gtwm  a further 
opportunity  in  fee  34th  min- 
ute, hut  this  Hmp  bfe  greed 
proved  costly.  The  former 
Chelsea  striker  could  only 
glance  Hughes’s  cross  away  for 
a goaOdck  when  Grainger  was 
better  placed  at  the  for  post 

Tranmere  should  have 
made  more  of  an  opening 
after  40  minutes  whmi  Lee 
Jones  and  the  Birmingham 
goalkeeper  Bennett  collided. 
The  ball  ran  loose  to  O’Brien 
but  the  midfielder’s  shot 
looped  over  from  20  yards. 

As  Birmingham  pressed  on 
the  restart  Grainger  tried  a 
curling  free-kick  from  25 
yards  but  foe  ball  dipped  too 
late  to  trouble  Nixon. 

When  Bass  fed  Holland  on 
foe  right,  the  former  Newcas- 
tle player  managed  a cross 
shot  winch  bad  Nixon  in  two 
minds.  The  ball  drifted  behind 
him  and  apparently  out  cf 
harm’s  way,  but  it  was  picked 
tip  by  Grainger  and  his  centre 
was  knocked  down  by  Furlong. 
Holland  voDeyed  wildly  over. 

Abletfs  bravery  rescued  Bir- 
mingham when  he  dived  to 
head  dear,  narrowly  avoiding 
the  boot  of  Lee  Jones  as  he  at- 
tempted an  overhead  kick. 

Wfcnibiglirao  Bonnott;  Bom,  Qrutngar. 
Johnson,  AtMoft  Wassail.  Devlin.  TalL 
Furlong.  Hughes.  Holland. 

TriuMni  Nixon;  Thomaa,  Rogers, 
McGraal.  Thom.  O'Brian,  Mon-Issey. 
Cook,  C Jones,  Irons.  L Jonas. 

■stag  □ On  (Ivor.  Bucks). 


West  Brom  v HuddoreflaU  (7.0),  Second) 
Barnsley  v York  (7J);  Carlisle  v Wrexnsm 
(7.0):  Shrewsbury  v Hon  (7.0).  Third:  Roch- 
dale v Darlington  (7.0);  Bcunttiorpe  v Scar- 
borough (7.0):  wigan  v Chaster  (7J); 
Chosterlleid  v Lincoln  (7.0). 

AVON  IMSURANCI  COMBINATIOHi 
nret  DhUgn  Brtsm  C v Wimbledon; 
Bristol  Rvrs  v Bournemouth:  Cardin  v 
Aiaonol  (2jD);  cnertion  v MWwan  (axr>; 
Crystal  Palace  v Watford  (2.0);  Swansea  v 
Southampton  (2J).  Ogi  6»ni  tiuah  Wow 
Horn  v Tottenham  (2D). 

LKAOUE  or  WAUBfc  Etta  Vole  v Uan- 
sanVhaldj  Inter  Cabto-Tel  v Berry  Tn;  Ton 
Pantre  v Briton  Ferry. 

FA1  NATIONAL  LCAOUKi  Preniter  Dtv- 
Ww  Bray  Wndrs  v Bohemians. 


Rugby  Union 


BtaHESafTATIVNi  Army  v RAF  (3.01. 
COURAOS  CLUBS  CHAHPIONSMIPl 
Netluaal  Lea  gas  ftm  Lfln  Irish  v Let  cos- 
ter. Wallnnal  Iragee  Turn  Btacktwuh  v 
Newcastle  (7.45). 

VBSH  NATIONAL  LBAOU&  First  Dte- 
isloai  Llanelli  v Brldgand  (7JJ):  Treordiy  v 
Swansea  (7JJ). 

Rugby  League 

reur  onnstOHt  Kat^Say  v Wldnes. 
Farond  PlilNuet  Bromley  v Doncaster. 
NATIONAL  COWFVRENCK  LUQUE 
Frs—lii-  Dtvteteoi  Wigan  SI  Patricks  v 

MayfleKL 
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Coca-Cola  Cup  final  replay 

Leicester  City  v Middlesbrough 

Foxes  brash  up 
on  Boro’s 
Brazilian  flair 


PHOTOGRAPH:  VICKY  MATHBtt 


David  Lacey  says 
foreign  influences 
will  be  decisive  at 
Hillsborough  tonight 

IT  MAY  be  recalled  that  foe 
week  before  Middles- 
brough Shared,  with  Ches- 
terfield, one  of  foe  most  dra- 
matic and  suspenseful  semi- 
finals in  FA  Cup  history,  they 
drew  l-l  with  Leicester  City 
in  a forgettable  League  Cup 

flnnl 

The  destination  cf  this  sea- 
son’s Coca-Cola  bauble  will  be 
settled  at  Hillsborough 
tonight,  by  penalties  if  neces- 
sary if  the  scores  are  still 
level  after  extra-time:  The 
spectacle  can  hardly  fell  to  be 
an  improvement  on  a Wem- 
bley affair  notable  only  for 
the  gaiety  and  good  humour 
of  the  crowd  and  the  Leicester 
manager’s  now-familiar  im- 
pression of  Leonard  Bern- 
stein conducting  the  New 
York  Philharmonic. 

Heskey's  goal  with  two  min- 
utes of  extra-time  remaining 
kept  alive  Martin  O'Neill's 
chances  of  finishing  a suc- 
cessful season  with  some  tan- 
gible reward.  It  also  con- 
demned Middlesbrough  to  foe 
first  of  two  cup  replays 
which,  amid  their  fixture- 
laden fight  to  stay  in  foe  Pre- 
miership, they  needed  like 
Job  needed  the  Spice  Girls. 

Bryan  Robson  will  bring 
his  Boro  team  hack  to  HIHs- 
borough  on  Tuesday  hoping 
to  reach  Wembley  a second 
time  by  beating  Chesterfield 
but  still  fearful  of  relegation 
’Tomorrow's  is  a big  game 
for  us  because  it  is  a cup 
final,"  Juninho  said  yester- 


day, “but  foe  most  important 
thing  Is  staying  in  the  Pre- 
miership." Juninho,  along 
with  Ravanelli.  is  crucial  to 
Middlesbrough's  success  and 
their  survival.  Leicester’s 
chances  tonight  depend 
largely  on  how  wen  the  Bra- 
zilian Is  contained. 

Pontes  Kaamark,  O’NeJFs 

Swedish  jailer,  had  rather  more 
success  shackling  Juninho 
than  did  Chesterfield’s  Mark 
Jules.  Yet  Juninho  eventually 
shook  off  his  marker  to  help  set 
up  the  goal  far  Ravanelli  which 
promised  to  bring  Teesside  its 
first  major  trophy. 

Last  Sunday,  paradoxically. 
Juninho,  consistently  found  In 
space  by  Ravanelli's  crossfield 
passes,  eventually  destroyed 
Chesterfield  in  midfield  but 
still  could  not  put  foe  match 
beyond  the  Second  Division 
side’s  reach.  Yet  should  the 
pair  take  a similar  grip  this 
evening  Leicester  will  do  well 
even  to  force  another  extra 
half-hour. 

Disciplined  and  well-orga- 
nised though  Leicester  were  at 
Wembley,  they  will  hope  to 
achieve  more  in  attack.  “We 
were  very  nervous  to  start 
with,"  O'Neill  said  yesterday. 
“I  hqpe  we  have  a sharper  cut- 
ting edge  this  time." 

Leicester  should  have  no  fit- 
ness problems.  Robson  hopes 
to  have  Mark  Schwarzer,  who 
was  cup-tied  and  injured  on 
Sunday,  in  goal  and  also  Nigel 
Pearson,  who  missed  the 
Chesterfield  game  with  a calf 
injury.  Nell  Cox  Is  due  back 
from  suspension,  which  will 
probably  mean  Curtis  Flem- 
ing reverting  to  left-hack. 

• Leicester  City  confirmed 
last  night  that  they  are  plan- 
ning a stock  market  flotation 
in  June  likely  to  value  the 
dub  at  £40-£45  million. 


Probable  teams 


jegnx-  warn  njaav. 


telft ' c feWl:  Jjfe  ."x I 


;■  a»«!  »; 


•"j  Hillsborough: 

| 7.45pm 

y Referee: 

& Martbn  Bodenbam 

| (Suffolk) 

B First  game: 

3 Leicester  1 
I (Haak&y  lIBnUna) 
JSj  Middlesbrough  1 
j§  (RmmmM  95mlns) 


mm 
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Scottish  Premier:  Raith  0,  Rangers  6 

Gascoigne  back  in  gear  as 
Rangers  open  the  throttle 


Patrick  Glenn 

BANGERS  secured  their 
■ ■ninth  successive  champi- 
onship, barring  a mathemati- 
cal miracle,  in  a one-sided 
match  at  Stark's  Park  last 
night  They  are  now  12  points 
and  17  goals  ahead  of  Celtic, 
who  have  only  four  games  to 
play. 

As  a little  bonus  Gascoigne 
returned  as  a late  substitute 
after  his  12-week  absence  and 
made  bis  mark  almost  imme- 
diately, playing  a great  ball 
that  left  McCoist  with  only 
the  goalkeeper  to  beat,  which 
he  duly  did  on  81  minutes. 

Rather  than  waste  time 
shifting  up  through  the  gears. 
Rangers  decided  to  engage 
turbo  immediately.  They  ac- 
celerated away  from  Raith 
and  were  over  foe  horizon  be- 
fore the  match  was  a third 
gone. 

After  28  minutes  the  cham- 
pions had  contrived  four  at- 
tempts on  goal  — and  every 
one  of  them  counted.  Petrie 
began  proceedings  in  10  min- 
utes when,  after  a comer,  he 
rose  to  Cl  eland’s  chip  and 
beaded  the  ball  away  to  the 
left  of  Thomson. 

Durie  was  next  up,  complet- ! 


ing  a double  in  a two-minute 
burst  soon  afterwards.  From 
another  Laudrup  corner, 
McLaren  flicked  the  ball  on 
and  foe  striker  drove  it  home. 

Durie’s  cute  flick  with  foe 
outside  of  his  right  foot  was 
then  enough  to  send  foe  ball 
to  foe  left  of  foe  advancing 
Thomson  after  another  im- 
peccable pass  from  Laudrup 
in  midfield. 

In  the  28th  minute  Robert- 
son made  it  four.  The  full- 
back received  Laudrup's  pass 
cm  foe  left  and  sent  a fero- 
cious left-foot  drive  past 
Thomson  from  18  yards. 

Laudrup  deservedly  scored 
< one  of  his  own  12  minutes 
into  foe  second  half.  Cleland’s 
cross  was  headed  down  by 
Hateley,  Durie' s shot  was 
blocked  and  the  ball  broke  to 
the  Dane,  who  virtually 
walked  it  into  foe  net. 

Waning  interest  was 
revived  by  foe  appearance  of 
McCoist,  on  for  Petrie,  and 
Gascoigne  in  place  of  Lau- 
drup after  70  minutes. 

Kallh  Rower*  (4-4-2);  Thomson; 
McCulloch.  Milton.  Crelg.  Bonar;  Makola. 
Harvey.  Lennon,  Mitchell:  Rougler. 
Anderson  iKIrkwood.  iw). 

Bran  (3-4-Zl:  Dibble:  Petrie  (McColm. 
70).  McLaren.  Btoridund;  Ctotand.  Albert:. 
Moore,  Albert;  (Ferguson.  33).  Durie: 
Hateley.  Laudrup  (Gascoigne.  70). 
MnK  R Tell  (Earn  Kilbride). 


Fixtures 

(730  unless  suited) 

Soccar 

COCA-COLA  CUM  final  reta  LOleaa- 
ler  v Mlddaebrougb  (746). 

PA  CARUMQ  mreamSHV,  Everton  v 
Liverpool  (7.45):  Newcastle  v Chelsea 
(7.46):  Wimbledon  v Leeds  (743ft 

Mem 
Rv- 


vlora- 

camba  u Halifax  (7.46).  Pootporatfc 
Ootasmad  v fflawnaga;  Southport  v 

Woking 

FA  YOUTH  CUP:  lerol  ftoriL  oonrad 
too:  Leeds  vLutoo. 

FA  TROPHY!  Send  flnel  npBairm  Dag  A 

Red  v Gtoueastar  (7.46):  Woking  v Steven- 
age (7.45). 


acatnatan  Stan toy  « SoermyRioor. 
FOMINS  liiramiat  Premlra  Birming- 
ham v Tronraeco  (7.16);  Noam  Forest  v 
oamun  (7.0).  mob  Blackpool  v weh«r- 
hamptofi  (7.0);  Ron  Vale  v Shelf  Utd  (7JJ); 


Basketball 

BUDWnsn  LXUUS  champion- 
SMPi  Howler  Itafr  oocood  lev  Bir- 
mingham v Chaster  (7.01 

Cricket 

OTHBI  MATCH  (tour  dayai  11J0F  Hra- 
dhgluir  YeiKsMre  v Lancashire. 

Ice  Hockey 

WOULD  CHAN  PI  OH  SHIPS  (Poland): 
Pool  te  Denmark  v Greet  Britain  (Aft  Ka- 
towtes):  SMtzerfand  v Kazakhstan  (4j), 
Sosnourtec):  Poland  v Austria  (8.0,  Kntawt- 
co);  Nolherlende  * Belarus  (8,0, 
SoanmHBc). 

in  a break  from  tradition  Gunner  Krantz 
and  Roger  Wilson  of  Sweden  have  sought 
the  assistance  of  tzabeda  Scorupco.  trie 
James  Bond  fflm  actress,  to  christee  their 
Whitbread  Round  the  Wtand  Rare  entay 
Swedlah  Matoh,  writes  Bob  Ffebw.  Dm 
other  Swedish  enfrlee.  EP  Language  and 
EF  Education,  win  be  launched  by  Quean 
SHvta  of  Sweden.  SaradWi  Match  wlR  rare 
the  Guernsey  Tranent] unde  Challenge 
from  Boston  on  May  I4tn  wttn  Dennis  Con- 
ner's Toshiba  and  Nell  Barth's  America's 
Challenge,  while  die  two  EF  bean.  Lan- 
guage with  an  ad-tnala  crew  skippered  by 
Paul  Cayard.  and  Edwfton  with  an  alL 
woman  crew,  erill  compete  In  the  Round 
Europe  Ran  starring  an  June  1>L 

Patrick  Head,  too  Williams  motor  racing 
team's  technical  cBroaor.  and  Adrian 
Newey.  thslr  former  dhM  designer,  ap- 
peared in  court  for  ilia  fnt  time  yexterdoy 
U hear  testimony  at  ttm  trial  in  Imota  over 
Um  death  of  Ayrton  Senna. 


srs  Wales  to  let  Gould  off  with  rebuke 


BOBBY  GODLD's  immedi- 
ate future  as  Wales  man- 
ager is  almost  certainly  se- 
cure despite  foe  doubts  that 
were  cast  after  the  recent  row 
with  the  striker  Nathan 
Blake,  who  accused  him  of 
making  racist  remarks,  writes 
Martin  Thorpe. 

The  FA  of  Wales  council 
meets  tonight  to  discuss  foe 
issue  bat  the  FAWs  presi- 
dent Brian  Fear  said:  "His  job 
is  not  in  danger  for  his 
remarks.” 

Last  night  foe  FAW  man- 
agement  committee  discussed 
foe  incident,  and  its  report 
will  be  put  before  the  council 
meeting.  But  tha  council  is  ex- 
pected to  give  Gould  only  a 
mild  rebuke.  He  has  denied 
being  a racist  but  admits  his 
choice  of  words  was  unwise, 
mid  he  has  apologised  more 
than  mice  to  Blake. 


All  this  does  not  mean  that 
Gould's  longer-term  future  Is 
secure,  even  though  he  has 
acceded  to  calls  from  within 
the  FAW  to  appoint  an  experi- 
enced coach  to  share  the 
workload  and  help  turn 
round  foe  team's  poor  results. 

Fear  also  said  yesterday 
that  Gould's  contract  should 
be  extended  beyond  Decem- 
ber to  cover  foe  next  two 
years,  taking  In  the  European 
Championship  qualifying 
competition,  but  there  is 
understood  to  be  a small  ma- 
jority on  the  council  unhappy 
with  Wales’s  results  under 
Gould  and  they  may  block  a 
renewal  of  his  contract  at  foe 
council's  summer  meeting. 

The  England  midfielder 
Paul  Ince  is  expected  to  de- 
cide In  foe  next  three  days 
whether  he  wants  to  leave 
Internationale  this  summer. 


Sf. 
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Reunion  stakes  1 0OO  Guineas  claim,  page  1 4 


Boro  return  to  the  replay  trail,  page  15 


Gould  confident  of  survival,  page  15 


Boundary  commission . . . The  Parks'  faithful  watch  Oxford  struggle  to  justify  first-class  status.  In  reply  to  Durham's  S53  for  two,  the  university  managed  38  for  six. 


Shadow  over  the  rite  of  spring 


David  Foot  at  The  Parks  detects  fresh 
mutterings  in  an  unresolved  class  debate 


THE  donnish  and  the 
habitually  dotty 
closed  romantic 
ranks  beneath  the  ce- 
dars and  horse-chest- 
nuts at  this  treasured  arbore- 
tum of  a cricket  ground 
yesterday,  as  a new  season 
began.  They  sat  in  their  can- 
vas chairs  or  on  the  grass, 
unanimous  In  the  annual  po- 
lemic that  first-class  status 
must  not  leave  The  Parks. 


Amid  the  country-house 
pleasantries,  however,  it  was 
not  easy  to  discern  many  ob- 
vious associations  with  the 
sharp,  maybe  necessary,  com- 
petitive edge  of  senior  domes- 
tic cricket  in  the  late  Nine- 
ties. The  present  ritual, 
rewarding  enough  to  the  eye, 
is  as  anachronistic,  we  must 
admit,  as  an  old  amateur's 
cravat. 

Anachronism  is  of  course  a 


Politics. 


savoured  ingredient  of  a 
game  so  quaint  and  timeless 
as  county  cricket  Yet  the  ar- 
gument that  Oxbridge  can 
continue  its  elevated  fixture 
list  is  harder  than  ever  to  sus- 
tain. The  disparity  in  stan- 
dard, as  demonstrated  again 
yesterday,  is  too  embarrass- 
ingly evident. 

Soon  after  tea  Durham,  with  a 
new  captain,  new  players  and 
murmurs  of  rebirth,  were 
able  to  declare  at  353  for  two. 
Jon  Lewis  was  then  210  not 
out,  the  county's  highest  first- 
class  individual  score.  His 
runs  had  come  off  221  balls 
and  there  were  31  boundaries. 

His  was  not  the  only  career- 
best  His  partner  Paul  Col- 
lingwood  was  out  for  107  in 
mid-afternoon,  slower  than 
Lewis  though  mostly  at  ease. 

Oxford  were  left  17  overs.  It 
was  more  than  enough;  they 


lost  their  first  four  wickets 
for  10  runs  and  finished  an  36 
for  six.  Betts  took  four  for  15, 
and  the  match  may  not  last 
long  at  this  rate. 

Around  the  circuit  old  pros 
agree  Oxbridge  should  no 
longer  be  first-class,  though 
privately  they  are  not  averse 
to  a boosted  average.  Dur- 
ham’s coach  Norman  Gifford 
defends  the  status:  "Td  hate 
to  see  it  go;  there's  so  much 
tradition.  And  what  an  oppor- 
tunity for  players  to  come 
through  on  this  superb 
pitch.” 

How  many  honest  seamens 
would  reinforce  those  kindly 
words?  David  Boon,  like  Gif- 
ford, is  an  interested  party.  If 
be  is  surprised  at  nature’s 


philanthropy  over  22  yards, 
he  is  too  tactful  to  say 


so.  “Its 
part  of  the  system  here  ... 
slow  and  flat  But  for  us  its 


the  perfect  start  No  pressure, 
no  points." 

He  has  himself  at  No.  5 and 
knows  he  will  not  be  needed. 
As  he  reflects  on  his  recently 
acquired  role  in  county 
cricket  he  says:  "I  won't  be 
cracking  the  whip.  That  hap- 
pens rarely  and  then  people' 
know  it  I want  to  encourage 
the  ideas  that  we're  all  part  of 
a team  and  can  enjoy  each 
other's  success.” 

Out  on  the  long-off  bound- 
ary. 82-year-old  AdeLa  Main  is 
In  her  usual  position.  She  has 
not  missed  for  51  years. 
“They’re  all  such  lovely  boys, 
they  come  and  talk  to  yon. 
Lack  of  wins,  did  you  say?  If  s 
a winner  Just  to  be  here'  in 
this  atmosphere." 

Next  to  her  Michael  White, 
an  MCC  life  member  who  first 
watched  the  Australians  here 
in  1964.  sits  in  his  wheelchair. 


It  Is  unthinkable  for  him  that 
Oxbridge  should  lose  its 
status.  Surely  they  could  still 
have  friendlies  with  the 
counties?  “Oh  dear  no,  then 
the  counties  would  only  send 
their  second  XIs.”  Such  senti- 
mental argument  did  not  need 
to  be  articulated.  It  is  a lovely 
day  out  — but  for  how  much 
longer? 

• Cambridge  Jared  no  better 
than  Oxford;  they  gambled 
and  foiled  against  Derbyshire 
at  Fenner's.  Having  won  the 
toss,  their  new  captain  An- 
urag  Singh  batted  first,  not- 
ing Derbyshire's  surprising 
decision  , to  field  three  spin- 


ners and  reckoning  his  side 
were  capable  of  scoring  300. 
But  "Cambridge  were  dis- 
missed for  195  in  BOA  overs  by 
the  mixture  of  seam  and  spin. 
Derbyshire  reached  115  for 
one  off  32  overs  at  the  dose. 


WHAT  a glorious  mo- 
ment it  was  when 
Jamie  Hewitt’s 
header  for  Chester- 
field arced  into  the  Middles- 
brough net  in  the  last  minute 
of  extratime  in  the  FA  Cup 
semi-final  on  Sunday  after- 
noon. Armchairs  everywhere 

were  suddenly  emptied  by  the 

confirmation  that  romance 
remains  atthe  heart  of  the 
world's  most  venerable  foot- 
ball competition. 

How  it  must  have  put  a 
spring  in  steps  across  the 
nation  to  see  the  plucky  Spire- 
lte  underdogs  live  to  fight  an- 
other day,  unless  you  come 
fitmi  Middlesbrough,  that  Is,  in 
which  care  you  took  a deep 
breath  and  mentally  cancelled 
your  summer  holiday. . 

Ken  Clarke  Is  anxious  to  tell 
everyone  thaiBrttain  is  in  the 
of  economic  recovery 
but  wtthso  evidence  of  a con- 
sumer boom.  In  Middles- 
brough, however,  if  s spend, 
spend,  spend.  They  wait  121 
years  far  their  team  to  be  in- 
vdtved  sttrophy  hand-out  time 
and  suddenly  find  their  lads  so 
intoxicated  with  foe  grand  oc- 
casion that  they  have  become 

addicted  to  replays. 

As  a consequence,  Teesside 
wallets  are,  as  they  say  in  Nor- 
way,  taking  one  hell  of  a beat-  . 
ing.  For  tiie  recordit  cost  £38 
for  an  FA  Cup  semifinal  ticket, 
the  previous  Sunday  it  was 
over  £50  to  see  the  Coca-Cola 
Cup  final,  and  that  on  top  of 
several  crucial  away  games  in 
the  Premiership.  What  with 
travel  and  beer,  and  the  cost  of 
materialto  construct  a 3ft high, 
red-and-white  top  bat  which 
completely  obscures  the  view  of 
the  person  behind  you,  it  takes 
fiscal  dedication  to  be  a Boro 
fan  at  the  moment 
Four  years  ago  Sheffield 
Wednesday  followers  found 
themselves  in  a similar  budget- 
ary black  hole.  In  certain  parts 
of  south  Yorkshire,  overdrafts 
are  still  being  paid  off  affera 
run  of  success which  saw 
Wednesday  play  at  Wembley 
four  times  in  less  than  six 
weeks:  the  FA  Cup  semi-final 
agdnSt  Sheffield  TTnrtedphl^ 
the  League  Cup  final,  the  FA 
Cup  final  and  the  FA  Cup  final 
replay,  all  against  ArsenaL 
Someone  I know  took  his  son 
south  for  all  four  games.  It  cost 
him  over  £800,  more  than 
enough  fora  fortnight  in  Ali- 
cante. Stm  it  must  have  been 


worth  it  to  see  Tony  Adams 
lifting  all  that  silverware. 

In  some  sections  of  the  press, 
however,  there  were  caustic 
remarks  when  Wednesday 
foiled  to  sell  their  full  alloca- 
tion for  the  replay.  The 
‘'shameful”  gaps  in  the  Wem- 
bley stands  were  taken  as  in- 
dicative of  the  new  trend  in 
football,  that  fans preferred  to 
do  their  watching  at  home 
even  when  their  team  were 
I playing  in  the  Big  One.  This 
was  more  than  a little  unfair. 
Cushioned  by  press  tickets  and 
free  car-park  passes,  the  writ- 
ers of  such  stories  were  im- 
mune to  the  financial  realities 
of  the  ordinary  supporter. 

Success  these  days  does  not 
come  cheap.  Indeed,  this  Is  the 
time  of  the  year  when  the  foot- 
ball authorities  trade  heavily 
on  the  resonance  of  their 
major  fixtures;  or,  as  it  1s 
termed  in.  the  City  ofLondan, 
when  they  fleece  the  fans.  So  a 
seat  at  Highbury,  which  was 
deemed  to  be  worth  £18  the 

evening  Arsenal  played  Liver- 
pod  at  the  summit  of  the  Pre- 
miership, within  a month  mi- 
raculously more  than  doubles 
when  Chelsea  and  Wimbledon 
are  competing  for  a place  in 
the  FA  Cup  final. 

Fortunately  for  thecynical 
onlooker,  this  year  the  FA’S 
greed  was  surpassed  only  by 

its  incompetence.  Aftw  look- 
ing at  the  respective  fbHowlngB 
of  the  two  teams,  any  profes- 
sional event  organiser  would 
have  told  the  FA  that,  had  it 
allocated  Wimbledon  tiie 
dock  End  and  Chelsea  the  rest 
of  the  ground,  ilwouldhave 
sofo  out  Highbury  and  every- 
one would  have  been  satisfied. 
Instead,  thanks  to  a 50-50  split 
hundreds  ofChelsea  fans  were 
left  without  tickets  while  Wim- 
bledon’s fa  w thousands 
stretched  themselves  out  along 
the  empty  rows,  and  ES0.000 
worth  ofpotential  gate  receipts 
were  lost.  And  this  Is  the  outfit 
which  hopes  to  stage  the  2006 
World  Cup. 


m T LEAST  most  Chel- 

#\  Bea  fans  did  not  have 
far  to  travel.  Middles- 
m mbrough’s  mob,  on  the 

other  hand,  will  be  on  the  road 
again  today,  heading  south  to 
Hillsborough  for  yet  another 
critical  engagement  in  the 
Coca-Cola  Cup.  How  they,  and 
their  pockets,  must  be 
relieved  that  the  Football 
League  decided  not  to  stage 
the  replay  at  Wembley.  And  at 
least  at  Hillsborough  they  will 
get  a decent  view  for  their 
bank  manager’s  money. 

But  then,  if  Nigel  Pearson 
actually  manages  to  get  his 
hands  on  the  trophy  tonight, 
they  wont  care  how  much  it 
cost  After  all,  if  it  was  money 
that  mattered  they  could  al- 
ways switch  allegiance.  It  is 
much  cheaper  to  support  New- 
castle at  file  moment 


Magnetic  Woods  sparks 
Open  crowd  bonanza 


TIGERS  are  a rare  breed 
and  when  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  species 
prowls  around  the  west  of  Scot- 
land in  tly*  summer  thnniandu 
will  gather  hoping  for  a 
glimpse.  The  Royal  & Ancient 
yesterday  said  Tiger  Woods's 
presence  meant  that  It  ex- 
pected a record  crowd  at  Royal 
Troon  for  this  year’s  Open. 

By  his  remarkable  Masters 
success  Woods  has  captured 

many  imagi  nations,  not  least 

those  of  the  young.  That,  plus 
the  decision  to  allow  firee  ad- 
mission for  \mrier-l8s  this 
year,  means  that  the  organis- 
ers are  expecting  more  than 
150,000  people  to  traipse  over 
the  course  during  the  four 
days  of  the  tournament, 
which  starts  on  July  17. 

David  Hill,  the  champion- 

shlp  secretary,  is  relishing 


Woods's  arrival  *T  think  it  is 
great  for  golf.  Tm  sura  that  it 
will  encourage  more  young- 
sters to  look  at  the  sport  and 
come  and  watch  the  greatest 
tournament  in  the  world.” 


The  R&A  will  be  one  of 
many  to  profit  from  the  21- 
year-old’s  success.  The  spin- 
offs are  enormous,  particu- 
larly as  a golfer's  career  is 
usually  considerably  longer 
than  other  sporting  icons'. 
Television  ratings  op;  adver- 


tising revenue  up;  sales  of  en- 
dorsed goods  up;  tournament 
attendances  up;  and  soon. 

On  Sunday  Woods  provided 
a stunning  example.  Last  year 
the  Masters  produced  posslhly 
the  most  dramatic  final  round 
of  any  major  with  Nick  Faldo 
stalking  wrirt  wmrtiwUy  hunt- 
ing down  Greg  Norman.  Yet 
viewing  figures  on  Sunday  in 
the  United  States  were  up  65 
per  cent  on  last  year.  And  that 
was  with  Woods  going  into  the 
final  round  with  an  almost  un- 
assailable nine-shot  lead. 

"He  broadens  the  audience 
to  more  nan-players,  more  mi- 
norities, more  younger  view- 
ers and  more  women,”  en- 
thused Gordon  Beck;  the 
executive  producer  of  USA 
Network  television  company. 

Woods,  meanwhile,  having 
devoured  Augusta  National, 
was  tuddbg  into  the  promo- 
tional circuit,  opening  two 
theme  restaurants  he  part- 
owns  with  other  celebrities. 


leride  story,  02,  pages  4-6 


“I’ve  watched  American  police  programmes 
where  you  have  a murder  every  15  seconds, 
but  they  are  nothing  compared  to  the  sound 
of  that  tape.  You  cannot  believe  the  fear  you 
feel  when  it’s  real.  It’s  just  so  powerful.” 
Jurors  talk  of  the  traumas  of  court 
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Guardian  Crossword  No  20,939 

Set  By  Janus 


Across 


9 Gaunt  flier  0) 

10  British  Industry's  Astatic 
component© 

11  One  who  might  force  out ' 
former  playerf?) 

12  Biased  to  some  degree  (7) 

1*  He  wrote  about  four  in  party 

W ' 

14  PutsabanonDidcanaan 
family  scapegrace  (5.5) 

16  Promised  silence  in  (fire 
need(7) 

17  Man.  for  example,  of 
ecclesiastical  eminence  (7) 

19  Perceive  rise  In  value  (10) 

22  Told  to  run  away  from  Insect 

W . . 

24  Putoutdahntp  isfandaf 
Mohammedan  origin  {7} 

25  Fledge  given  by  composer 
in  outset  (7) 


26  Where  Scotsman  may  back 
seafarers  (5) 

27  Academic  tarn  for  one  who 
. tries  to  go  over  border  (9)  . 

Down 


1 Quick;  surgical  work  on 
naval  manoeuvres  {5,10) 

2 Said  to  be  in  want  of 
. massaging  (8) 

3 Divides  up  leather  thong  (5) 

4 Shocked  when  novice  ■ 
began  to  go  out  (8) 

6 Cancec  for  Instance—- king 
is  engrossed  in  subject  (6) 

6 Yet  another  mistake  from 
thte  cricketer?  (5,4) 

7 Water-splrtt found  in  Europe 

to  some  extent  fB) 

8 Retrograde  order  in  the 
main  (4,5,6) 

18  Cortracl  with  mam  agent?  (9) 
17  Touching,  though  It  may  be 
afallacy(8) 


SOLUTION  20/038 


19  Complaints  from  chaps  in 
tails  perhaps  (8) 

20  Friends  taking  Infirst-dass 

dance  hall  (6)  . ... 

21  Move  to  action  whan 
audibly  exposed  (6) 

23  Command  sequence  (5) 


Solution  tomorrow 


W Stuck?  Than  cafl  our  solutions  Dm 
<nOa*l  338  238.  Cafls  com  50p 

per  minute  at  all  timss.  Sendee  sup- 
pltadbyATS 
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